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THE  COLLEGE  TEACHING  OF  RHETORIC 
College  rhetoric,  for  the  purposes  of  this  review,  means 
the  art  of  oral  and  written  composition.  To  separate  its 
theory  from  the  practise  of  composition  would  exclude 
some  of  the  main  considerations  that  give  point  to  this 
inquiry.  As  the  art  of  painting  may  be  studied  without 
putting  brush  to  canvas,  and  the  art  of  music  without 
playing,  so  the  art  of  literature  may  be  studied  without 
writing.  But  such  study  of  Uteratm-e  is  sufficiently  dis- 
cust  elsewhere;  and,  what  is  more  important,  the  art  of 
composition  connoted  by  rhetoric  is  far  wider  than  that 
connoted  by  literature.  Literature,  to  set  aside  for  the 
moment  its  other  aspects,  is  a  fine  art ;  rhetoric  is  very  largely 
a  useful  art,  an  art  apphed  less  often  to  individual  expression 
than  to  communication  for  practical  ends.  There  is  no 
parallel  in  painting  or  music.  Where  we  use  the  word 
art  of  these,  we  always  mean  fine  art.  There  is  a  rough 
parallel  in  architecture,  which  includes  the  useful  art  of 
building,  the.  crafts  of  carpenter  and  mason  and,  more  and 
more,  the  science  of  the  engineer.  But  this  analogy, 
tho  very  suggestive  in  some  aspects,  remains  imperfect. 
Among  other  differences  is  the  vital  one  that  whereas 
architecture  is  as  distinctly  professional  as  painting  or 
music  or  literature,  rhetoric  is  also  general,  studied  and 
practised  not  only  by  those  whose  professions  demand 
public  address,  but  to  some  extent  by  all  educated  men  and 
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women.  Being  thus  common  and  general,  the  useful  art 
of  composition  becomes  an  educational  discipline,  and 
inevitably  involves  considerations  of  morals.  The  idea 
of  art  for  art’s  sake,  whatever  be  its  warrant  in  those  fine 
arts  which  constitute  distinct  professions,  becomes  at  once, 
so  soon  as  we  apply  it  to  rhetoric,  intolerable.  Ever 
since  Aristotle  insisted  on  the  truism  that  the  first  means 
of  persuasion  is  the  speaker  himself,  serious  discussion  of 
rhetoric  has  always  reckoned  with  ethics.  Rhetoric  being 
conceived,  then,  in  his  broad  sense  as  the  art  of  finding  what 
is  essentially  persuasive  or  effective  (t6  in&avov 

. ra  vT:apxovTa  iridava .  .  .  . )  what  is  its  proper  func¬ 
tion  in  the  college  scheme  of  liberal  education? 

The  inquiry  seems  at  first  thought  absurdly  late.  What 
has  been  tested  in  the  ancient  schools,  the  medieval,  the 
modern,  should  long  ago  have  had  its  place  settled.  From 
two  thousand  years  we  should  have  learned  what  to  do 
with  rhetoric.  But  from  of  old,  and  thruout  its  history, 
the  place  of  rhetoric  had  been  disputed.  So  recent  a  critic 
as  Brunetiere  restated  the  fundamental  definition  of  Aris¬ 
totle  in  an  Apologie  pour  la  rh^torique;  M.  Lanson,  in  a 
recent  dispute,  gravely  urged  the  objection  of  Socrates  to 
the  Sophists;  and  a  cursory  review  of  the  Publications  of 
the  Modern  Language  Association  suggests  that  once  in 
every  lifetime  American  philologists  must  take  up  the  whole 
matter  from  its  first  principles.  Whether  the  fact  amuses 
or  dismays  us,  a  fact  it  seems  to  be  that  rhetoric  has  always 
been  accepted  by  the  majority,  and  always  rejected  by  a 
minority  large  enough  to  keep  the  question  alive. 

Of  course,  much  of  the  recurring  dispute  is  a  quarrel 
over  words.  It  rises  from  the  very  inclusiveness  of  the  term 
rhetoric,  or  from  the  diversion  of  its  teaching  into  those 
directions  which  the  long  history  of  the  subject  shows  to 
be  for  most  students  less  practicable.  The  time-worn 
contention  that  writing  can  not  be  taught  equivocates 
upon  the  word  writing.  Those  who  have  thus  begged  the 
question,  in  any  century,  have  ignored  what  sort  of  writing 
the  rhetoricians  commonly  contemplated;  and  the  rhetori- 
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cians,  on  their  part,  have  sometimes  applied  to  one  sort 
of  writing  doctrines  and  methods  applicable  properly  to 
another.  The  best  treatises  and  the  best  teachers  have 
usually  agreed  in  dwelling  upon  composition  in  its  literal 
sense  of  putting  together,  or  structure.  They  have  dwelt 
especially  upon  those  logical  methods  of  structure  which 
constitute  an  almost  unique  and  indispensable  discipline 
in  higher  education,  and  which  indubitably  stimulate  even 
the  average  educated  intelligence  to  surer  grasp  of  knowledge 
and  more  effective  use.  This  is  not  the  whole  field  of  rhet¬ 
oric;  but  it  is  the  main  field  for  the  mass  of  students.  The 
other  writers  and  teachers  who  have  applied  these  logical 
methods  to  forms  of  composition  that  are  not  logical,  or 
who,  on  the  other  hand,  have  subordinated  composition 
as  a  whole  to  phrase,  have  given  occasion  to  the  enemy  to 
blaspheme.  To  advance,  therefore,  in  this  periodic  debate, 
both  sides  should  agree  that  the  function  of  rhetoric  in 
college  is  not  to  erect  factories  of  literature,  and  that  style 
in  the  sense  of  personality  in  phrase  can  not  be  taught — or, 
in  case  it  can  be,  should  not  be  taught.  Thus  we  might 
hope  in  time  to  draw  the  sting  of  the  word  rhetorical. 

To  see  more  clearly,  then,  what  rhetoric  in  college  may 
be,  we  must  see  what  it  is  not.  One  of  the  oldest  complaints 
against  rhetoric  is  that  it  insists  too  much  upon  correctness 
of  form.  The  complaint  has  some  excuse.  Tho  pedantry 
is  not  peculiar  to  rhetoricians,  it  is  always  one  of  their 
dangers;  and  tho  form  is  not  formality,  it  may  solidify 
if  it  is  kept  at  low  temperatures.  Rhetoric  is  formal  in 
the  hands  of  a  formalist.  Something  may  be  said  even  for 
formalists ;  but  happily  they  are  not  numerous  in  American 
chairs  of  rhetoric.  Whatever  may  be  asserted  now  and  then 
by  raisers  of  old  objections,  the  teaching  of  composition  in 
our  colleges  is  not  generally  restricted  by  formality.  It 
has  long  been  emancipated,  in  our  best  colleges,  from 
mere  correcting.  What  is  sometimes  assumed  to  be  the 
main  business  of  theme-readers,  to  check  with  a  blue  pencil, 
is  done,  indeed,  and  should  be  done,  and  deserves  some  grati¬ 
tude;  but  it  is  subordinate  and  preparatory.  A  theme- 
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reader  is  a  proof-reader,  but  he  is  something  more.  If  he 
talks  of  laws,  he  is  not  usually  thinking  either  of  statutes  or  of 
science.  His  assignments  are  less  likely  than  those  of  news¬ 
papers  to  bring  on  writing  by  recipe;  for  the  college  teacher 
is  careful  of  individuality.  He  knows,  far  better  than  his 
detractors,  that  the  teaching  of  composition  can  hold  its 
place  in  college  only  by  being  positive  and  constructive. 
And  he  tries  to  fulfil  this  obligation,  not  by  inculcating 
uniformity,  not  merely  by  correcting,  but  by  using  expression 
to  widen  observation  and  reflection,  by  showing  a  student 
how  to  bring  himself  to  bear.  The  final  answer  to  the  charge 
of  formalism  is  that  rhetoric  continues  to  show  its  moral 
value. 

But  the  old  contention  that  writing  can  not  be  taught 
is  not  always  an  equivocation.  Whether  writing  can  be 
taught  does,  indeed,  depend  partly  upon  the  kind  of  writing 
and  the  degree,  but  this  is  understood  not  only  by  rhetoricians ; 
it  is  urged  against  college  rhetoric  with  some  real  force 
by  those  who  suspect  a  waste  of  energy  in  the  attempt  to 
teach  the  literary  forms  of  narration  and  deseription. 
Granting,  such  objectors  say,  that  logical  composition  may 
be  taught  effectively  in  elementary  courses,  we  still  insist 
that  courses  in  the  narrative  forms  are  a  delusion. 
A  student  can,  perhaps,  be  taught  to  expound  or  argue 
consecutively;  he  can  not  be  taught  to  write  stories.  You 
may  teach  logical  composition;  you  can  not  teach  literary 
composition.  This  objection  is  the  more  serious  because 
it  makes  a  distinction  generally  valid,  and  often  important, 
between  the  useful  art  of  rhetoric  and  the  fine  art.  Story, 
taken  in  a  broad  sense,  does  in  fact  include  most  of  the  fine 
art  of  prose.  In  other  words,  it  is  literary.  But  the  ob¬ 
jection  ignores  two  facts.  First,  the  college  body  as  a 
whole,  in  spite  of  its  widening  inclusiveness,  is  still  a  select 
few.  It  is  not  the  general  public;  it  is  limited  to  men  and 
women  of  special  training;  it  prepares  in  many  cases  for 
training  still  more  special.  Secondly,  those  college  courses 
in  rhetoric  which  are  gauged  to  the  student  body  as  a  whole 
usually  give  less  time  to  narrative  and  description  than 
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to  exposition  and  argument.  General  courses,  that  is, 
are  gauged  to  the  function  of  rhetoric  as  a  general  discipline. 
Most  college  students  spend  little  time  in  story-writing. 

The  question  might  be  strictly  narrowed,  therefore, 
to  this:  Should  the  college  teaching  of  rhetoric  enter  the 
field  of  story  at  all?  We  may  simplify  it  still  further  by 
setting  aside  such  college  courses  as  analyze  literary  forms, 
examining  literature,  not  historically  by  periods,  but  top¬ 
ically  as  drama  or  novel.  Such  courses,  tho  coming  rather 
within  the  ancient  poetic,  are  doubtless  within  the  modern 
scope  of  rhetoric;  but,  no  less  evidently,  their  object  is  the 
study  of  hterature.  And  in  fact  their  arrangement  in  college 
catalogues  under  literature  or  rhetoric  or  simply  English 
is  often  determined  by  administrative  convenience.  In 
either  case,  by  bringing  together  several  periods  or  several 
literatures  under  common  categories,  they  show  the  func¬ 
tion  of  rhetoric  as  correlator.  But  otherwise  their  bearing 
on  our  inquiry  is  indirect.  Directly  the  question  concerns, 
not  courses  of  reading,  but  courses  of  writing.  How  far 
should  the  college  attempt  to  teach,  for  instance,  story¬ 
writing  and  play-writing? 

The  answer  need  not  be  a  priori.  We  have  already 
sufficient  evidence.  There  need  be  no  hesitation  in  re¬ 
plying  that  the  college,  tho  it  can  not  undertake  to  produce 
successful  story-writers  and  play  wrights,  can  and  does 
teach  story-writing  and  even  play-writing  in  ways  that 
promote  both  literary  skill  and  literary  appreciation.  Far 
from  traversing,  such  a  course  strictly  follows  the  idea  of 
the  college  as  the  place  for  general,  liberal  studies.  That 
the  university  should  provide  in  graduate  schools  consecu¬ 
tive  training  for  the  professions  of  writing,  as  for  other 
professions,  is  a  contention  based  on  other  grounds,  to  be 
considered  later;  but  the  college  in  offering  undergraduate 
courses  of  literary  aim  and  standard  has  found  its  warrant 
both  in  their  awakening  of  talent  and  in  their  definite 
contribution  to  liberal  culture.  Of  these  two  results,  the 
second  is  large  enough  in  itself  to  be  warrant  sufficient. 
Often  as  the  fact  has  been  ignored  in  public  discussion. 
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college  courses  in  descriptive  and  narrative  writing  do  not 
primarily  seek  professional  production.  They  may  inci¬ 
dentally  promote  it;  they  sometimes  achieve  it;  but  always 
by  inculcating  professional  standards  and  methods,  they 
reveal  to  the  right  students,  as  in  no  other  way  it  can  be 
revealed  so  well,  the  significance  of  literary  forms.  That 
talent  should  find  a  readier  way  of  realization,  instead  of 
being  left  to  learn  by  blundering,  that  genius  should  be 
discovered  now  and  then,  that  on  the  other  hand  mistaken 
vanities  should  be  checked — all  this  is  worth  while  for  itself ; 
but  it  is  also  worth  while  as  part  of  the  general  college  scheme. 
It  is  contributory  to  a  larger  aim,  an  aim  pedagogically 
approved  by  some  centuries  of  experience,  the  aim  of  en¬ 
hancing  the  appreciation  of  literature  by  imitation. 

Such  courses  in  composition  often  liberate  and 
heighten  expressiveness;  they  often  further  a  student’s 
realization  of  his  own  individuality;  but  always  they  pro¬ 
mote  a  larger  and  keener  enjoyment  of  literature.  They 
have  sufficient  warrant  in  this  service.  That  the  service 
is  accomplished  there  is  now  abundant  testimony.  “Daily 
Themes”,  one  of  the  most  popular  advanced  courses  of 
rhetoric  in  any  college,  tends  inevitably  to  narrative  de¬ 
scription.  The  testimony  of  hundreds  of  graduates  is  that 
in  promoting  observation  and  artistic  focusing  of  the  signifi¬ 
cances  of  human  life  it  enhances  and  widens  appreciation 
of  the  more  highly  artistic  interpretation  of  life  in  literature. 
The  same  result  is  seen  in  the  other  arts;  but  in  rhetoric 
it  is  larger  because  students  can  compose  in  words  with  a 
degree  of  art  impossible  for  them  thru  any  other  medium. 
Few  “daily  themes,”  indeed,  are  literature;  but  some  have 
taught  the  way  to  literary  ambition,  and  many  more  are 
literary  in  the  vital  sense  that  by  imitating  the  ways  of 
literature  with  life  they  have  opened  the  writers’  sympathy 
with  each  thru  the  other. 

What  is  true  of  this  commonest  advanced  course  in  the 
field  of  poetics  is  true  in  various  degrees  of  other 
courses  in  the  same  field  of  art.  The  college  is  well  war¬ 
ranted,  therefore,  in  providing,  not  only  logical  training. 
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but  artistic  expression.  The  general  value  of  artistic  expres¬ 
sion  has  been  proved  by  the  stimulus  and  liberation  given 
thru  descriptive  and  narrative  writing  in  elementary  college 
courses,  most  conspicuously  in  Professor  Wells’s  first-term 
course  for  freshmen  at  the  University  of  California.  The 
special  and  peculiar  value  of  such  writing  depends  so  far 
on  bent  and  temperament  that  advanced  courses  in  the 
field  of  story  are  limited  in  numbers.  They  are  natur¬ 
ally  limited  also  by  the  fact  that  the  student’s  imi¬ 
tation  is  largely  of  the  literary  habit  of  his  own  time. 
Even  in  these  courses,  indeed,  the  college  by  its  func¬ 
tion  of  interpreting  the  past  to  the  present,  and  the 
universal  to  the  local  and  provincial,  draws  its  lessons  from 
older  and  greater  models ;  but  the  student’s  writing  must  be  in 
the  fashion  of  his  own  time  in  order  to  be  real.  He  must 
be  set  to  do  what  his  betters  are  doing  around  him.  Other¬ 
wise  rhetoric  may  drift  into  pedantry.  For  instance,  the 
textbook  distinction  between  “pure”  description  and  narra¬ 
tion  has  little  warrant  in  current  practise.  Newspaper 
and  magazine  writers  alike  call  it  all  “story.”  “Pure” 
description  is  hardly  separable  even  for  purposes  of  rhetorical 
analysis,  and  not  at  all  for  purposes  of  writing  as  men  write 
in  our  generation.  Consequently  the  practise  of  “pure” 
description  evokes  an  artificial  product,  the  shadow  of 
a  shade.  Again,  if  there  be  any  warrant  in  school 
courses  for  themes  which  are  “narration”  without  being 
really  stories,  at  least  that  warrant  does  not  extend  into 
the  college.  The  student  will  not  advance  unless  he 
writes  as  if  to  be  read,  unless  he  appeals  to  contemporary 
interests  by  contemporary  methods.  Most  French  text¬ 
books  of  composition  still  base  their  narrative  doctrine  on 
La  Fontaine.  There  is  no  better  narrative — of  its  kind; 
but  the  kind  is  so  remote  from  present  French  story-writing 
that  imitation  of  it  today  is  a  formal  exercise.  If  a  French 
student  is  to  grasp  more  of  story-writing  than  those  funda¬ 
mental,  universal  principles  which  he  has  already  learned 
in  the  lyc^e,  he  must  imitate,  not  La  Fontaine,  but  Daudet. 
He  must  study  as  Maupassant  studied  with  Flaubert. 
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So  an  American  collegian  must  imitate,  not  the  narrative 
of  the  Spectator,  however  admirable  that  may  have  been 
for  its  time  and  its  audience,  but  the  narrative  of  Bret 
Harte  and  Kipling  and  Stevenson.  What  this  has  in  com¬ 
mon  with  elder  generations  he  has  learned  already  in  his 
elementary  course  of  composition  and  in  all  his  courses 
of  literature.  If  he  is  to  go  beyond  that,  he  should  not 
be  set  to  rowing  against  the  tide. 

If  such  advanced  courses  in  composition  were  opened 
indiscriminately  to  the  whole  student  body,  they  might  in 
some  cases  encourage  cheap  glibness;  but  in  fact  they  limit 
themselves  to  those  few  who  will  increase  their  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  literature  more  in  this  way  than  in  any  other.  Such 
students,  having  taken  the  perspective  of  the  past,  come  to 
see  literature  anew  by  applying  it  to  the  present  as  in  the 
present  it  is  actually  applied.  The  college  can  well  afford 
to  teach  them  so.  But  so  to  teach  large  bodies  of  students 
indiscriminately  might  be  often  confusing  and  waste¬ 
ful.  The  mass  of  students  will  see  literature  best  from  the 
past,  and,  after  their  elementary  training,  better 
from  reading  than  from  writing.  Inclusive,  then,  as 
rhetoric  should  be  in  its  college  scope,  and  important  as 
its  study  of  narrative  remains  for  appreciation  of  literature, 
its  peculiar  mission  is  to  teach  exposition  and  argument  in 
the  earher  undergraduate  years  as  a  training  in  logical 
grasp. 

The  only  question  remaining,  therefore,  reveals  dis¬ 
tinctly  the  distinguishing  function  of  rhetoric  among  liberal 
studies.  To  promote  the  student’s  grasp  of  his  knowledge, 
to  inculcate  effectiveness — ^is  not  this  the  function  of  the 
whole  college  course?  Can  it  be  assigned  to  any  single 
study?  Yes,  and  precisely  because  rhetoric  in  college  can 
serve  every  other  study,  and  all  other  studies  together. 
Rhetoric  is  not  a  field  of  knowledge.  Its  function  is  to 
impart,  not  a  body  of  facts  proper  to  itself,  but  a  body  of 
methods  for  presenting  any  group  of  facts  whatsoever. 
The  skill  that  it  inculcates  is  essentially  the  intellectual 
habit  of  discerning  in  any  given  group  of  facts  those  aspects 
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which  will  be  most  effective  in  presentation  to  a  given  audi¬ 
ence.  This  is  the  definition  of  Aristotle,  the  theme  of 
Cicero’s  De  Oratore.  And  in  actual  modem  practise  the 
college  teaching  of  rhetoric  inculcates  thru  exposition  and 
argument  a  practical  handling  of  the  materials  of  other 
studies.  Science  teaches  a  student  how  to  divide  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  study;  rhetoric,  how  to  divide  for  purposes  of 
presentation.  History  teaches  him  what  evidence  is  valid; 
rhetoric,  what  evidence,  in  a  given  case,  is  available.  His 
other  studies  together  should  give  him  a  sense  of  the  ab¬ 
stract  relations  of  various  fields  of  knowledge ;  rhetoric 
should  give  him  the  skill  to  find  the  concrete  relations  of 
a  particular  subject  at  a  particular  time  to  himself  and  to 
his  audience.  They  teach  him  to  know;  rhetoric  teaches 
him  to  know  how.  Thus,  in  a  peculiar  sense  it  brings 
knowledge  to  bear. 

The  importance  of  this  function  has  been  increased  with 
the  increase  of  college  studies  in  number  and  diversity. 
The  discipline  of  presentation  found  valuable  in  the  older 
curriculum  of  fewer  and  more  homogeneous  subjects  has  an 
added  value  today.  The  function  of  logic,  says  Bacon  in 
his  Advancement  of  Learning,  is  to  be  the  organon,  the 
instrument  of  all  the  sciences.  Rhetoric,  as  it  is  taught 
in  our  best  elementary  college  courses,  is  largely  applied 
logic.  It  is  the  organon  of  the  whole  course  of  study. 
If  every  college  instructor  had  the  time  and  the  special 
training  to  apply  the  teaching  of  rhetoric  to  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  themes  within  the  field  of  his  own  subject  matter, 
the  result  would  ideally  be  the  same.  This  system,  which 
is  naturally  that  of  the  tutors  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
is  now  followed  at  Princeton.  It  is  ideally  correct.  In¬ 
deed,  it  may  be  inferred  quite  as  logically  as  the  other 
from  the  function  of  rhetoric  as  the  organon.  But  prac¬ 
tically  this  function  is  better  realized,  in  typical  American 
conditions,  thm  a  separate  group  of  experts  in  manuscript, 
attached  to  no  subject  matter  and  serving  all.  Such  teach¬ 
ing  is  specifically  adapted  to  the  training  of  the  orator 
contemplated  by  Cicero;  but  it  has  other  warrant  than  the 
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classical  theory.  Practically  the  man  of  science  today 
has  enough  to  do  with  his  science  as  science,  the  man  of 
art  with  his  useful  art.  Specialization'  of  his  college  teach¬ 
ing  is  so  far  necessary  as  to  preclude  the  full  realization 
of  what  Green  did  for  rhetoric  at  Oxford  as  a  tutor  in 
philosophy.  He  did  it  by  teaching  a  few  men  individually. 
The  teaching  of  students  individually  is  the  most  effective 
service  of  college  instructors  in  rhetoric.  They,  more 
readily  than  their  colleagues  in  other  fields,  can  thus  ac¬ 
complish  the  main  end  of  liberal  education,  to  find  a  man 
and  bring  him  out. 

A  study  general  in  this  sense  and  disciplinary  is  of  most 
use  for  freshmen  and  sophomores.  Some  of  it,  indeed, 
has  been  pushed  back  into  secondary  education;  and  the 
colleges  may  now  accept  the  shift  more  systematically. 
But  they  should  accept  it  by  promoting  individuals  and  by 
raising  the  standard  of  introductory  college  courses,  not 
by  abandoning  the  field.  For  rhetoric  has  no  larger  op¬ 
portunity  than  with  young  men  and  women  at  the  critical 
period  of  expansion  in  their  education.  The  theory  of 
rhetoric  practicable  by  the  mass  of  college  students  may  be 
reviewed  less  and  less  extensively  as  the  secondary  schools 
provide  it  more  and  more.  This  practicable  theory,  in¬ 
deed,  is  neither  large  nor  difficult  as  theory.  But  the 
practise  itself  should  progressively  answer  and  stimulate 
a  young  collegian’s  growth  in  thinking.  The  training 
in  exposition  and  argument  which  is  automatically  limited 
by  the  more  strictly  disciplinary  methods  proper  to  the 
secondary  school,  and  by  adolescence  itself,  should  pre¬ 
cisely  at  the  next  stage  of  education  be  carried  forward. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  should  not  be  carried  forward  in¬ 
definitely  nor  indiscriminately.  The  end  of  the  sophomore 
course  marks  for  the  mass  of  students  the  point  of  diminish¬ 
ing  returns.  Beyond  that  point  rhetoric  usually  has  a 
decreasing  value  as  a  general  intellectual  discipline.  There 
remains  that  special  training  of  the  few  which  is  discust 
above.  To  these  few  rhetoric  owes  restricted  elective 
courses  in  the  upper  years ;  but  its  main  obligation  is  to 
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the  younger.  Rhetoric  in  its  general  application  is  essen¬ 
tially  an  undergraduate  study. 

II 

To  realize  its  full  value  as  an  undergraduate  liberal 
study,  the  college  training  in  rhetoric  should  include  oral 
composition.  The  idea  of  restricting  it  to  oral  composi¬ 
tion  has  no  more  warrant  from  the  past  than  from  the 
present.  The  ancient  ars  oratorio  included  writing.  But 
the  American  restriction  to  written  composition  during 
the  latter  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  hardly  better 
justified;  and,  besides  impairing  the  general  result,  this 
restriction  has  brought  on  a  positive  evil.  Dissociated 
from  composition,  oral  practise  has  often  degenerated  into 
exercises  which,  while  evidently  important,  seemed  hardly 
commensurable  with  other  college  courses.  The  problem 
of  what  to  do  with  “elocution”  has  arisen  from  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  elocution  can  neither  stand  alone  nor  be  ap¬ 
plied  as  a  varnish  to  written  composition.  For  most 
students  it  is  properly  a  part  of  the  training  in  oral  compo¬ 
sition,  that  is  of  address  composed  from  the  beginning  to 
be  spoken.  Even  college  courses  entitled  public  speaking 
may  still  be  found  to  stop  with  the  training  of  the  voice; 
and  recent  prescriptions  for  high  schools,  such  as  that  of 
the  New  York  syllabus  for  1910,  are  not  always  filled  more 
wisely.  Nevertheless  it  is  well  for  both  colleges  and  schools 
that  oral  composition  has  been  rediscovered.  Having 
rediscovered  it,  we  shall  surely  learn  how  to  apply  it.  Tho 
in  some  colleges,  for  instance  in  those  of  the  Jesuits,  it  has 
never  lapsed,  all  colleges  may  well  consider  afresh  in  what 
ways  it  fortifies  the  general  training  of  rhetoric. 

Elocution,  gaining  much  by  the  proper  focus  on  a  stu¬ 
dent’s  own  expression,  at  the  same  time  gives  more  by  re¬ 
vealing  the  significance  of  sentence-rhythm.  Modern  text¬ 
books  seem  generally  to  have  forgotten  that  the  classical 
doctrine  of  the  sentence  has  an  oral  basis.  Aristotle  dis¬ 
cusses  the  period,  for  instance,  in  terms  of  rhythm;  Herbert 
Spencer,  and  after  him  the  later  rhetoricians,  discuss  it 
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in  terms  of  logic.  That  its  logical  aspects  are  important 
there  is  no  manner  of  doubt;  but  there  is  no  doubt  either 
that  a  student  will  master  it  more  quickly  by  hearing  it 
and  by  feeling  it  in  his  own  utterance  than  by  merely  seeing 
it  in  print  or  manuscript.  And  the  same  is  true,  not  only 
of  other  sentence-modes,  but  of  the  principle  that  under¬ 
lies  them  all,  the  principle  of  sentence-emphasis.  This 
principle  is  more  readily  grasped  by  learning  to  make  the 
rhythm  of  the  sentence  answer  the  thought  in  a  satisfying 
cadence.  There  is  sound  pedagogy  as  well  as  fine  phrase 
in  Cicero’s  counsel:  conjunctionem  {verborum)  numerose 
cadere  et  quadrare  et  perfici  volumus  {De  oratore  III,  xliv). 

Moreover  the  whole  doctrine  of  sentence-rhythms  and 
of  what  Stevenson  calls  “pattern”  almost  inevitably  be¬ 
comes  artificial  when  analyzed  in  print.  Applied  orally, 
it  is  felt  to  have  some  significance,  while  it  is  guarded 
from  extravagance  by  being  necessarily  subordinated.  Oral 
composition  can  not  easily  lapse  into  preciosity.  Abstractly 
analyzed,  sentence-rhythm  may  seem  trivial  and  tricky; 
orally  applied  to  disengaging  the  expression  of  a  real  emo¬ 
tion,  it  may  very  naturally  increase  a  student’s  range  of 
appeal. 

A  more  practical  subsidiary  value  of  oral  composition 
is  that  it  relieves  argument  of  its  tedium.  College  courses 
of  argument  have  established  their  importance.  They 
deserve  well  of  the  republic.  They  realize  directly  the 
function  of  rhetoric  as  organon.  But  they  are  sometimes 
dry  and  dull.  Students  are  oftener  glad  to  have  had  them 
than  to  have  them.  Hard  they  must  be;  for  the  analysis 
of  evidence  is  always  hard,  and  still  harder  is  the  massing 
of  evidence  for  cogent  presentation.  But  dull  they  need 
not  be ;  for  they  can  be  largely  oral.  They  need  not  consist 
exclusively  of  brief-making  and  written  addresses  to  no 
one  in  particular.  Such  restriction  arbitrarily  crosses 
human  nature  and  social  habit.  For  most  men  argument 
is  naturally  oral.  Students  will  make  equally  good  briefs 
if  these  are  not  an  end,  but  one  stage  of  the  preparation 
to  win  an  audience.  They  will  write  far  better  addresses 
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if  they  speak  oftener  instead  of  writing  always,  and  before 
writing  instead  of  after.  For  a  good  argument  in  the  real 
world  of  affairs  is  never  a  sound  brief  expanded  by  the  proper 
transitions.  It  is  not  merely  something  more  than  that; 
it  is  something  different.  College  debating  teaches  how 
far  the  discipline  of  argument  can  be  carried  by  means 
of  oral  composition. 

For  the  vital  quality  of  all  oral  composition,  whether 
argumentative  or  occasional,  is  its  immediacy.  A  speech, 
of  whatever  sort,  is  determined  by  the  audience.  Its 
characteristic  difference  from  an  essay  is  that  it  is  addrest, 
not  to  those  abstractions  called  the  general  public  or  the 
average  man,  much  less  to  an  instructor,  but  to  particular 
hearers  actually  present.  For  this  reason  oratory  is  peren¬ 
nial.  The  idea  that  it  can  ever  be  supplanted  by  print, 
much  less  by  writing,  can  be  held  only  by  a  recluse.  But 
another  consequence  is  more  important  for  college  teaching. 
Oral  composition,  presentation  to  one’s  classmates,  if  not 
to  a  larger  audience,  forces  a  student  to  realize  sharply 
the  adaptation  of  means  to  end.  How  much  of  rhetoric 
is  summed  up  in  that  word  adaptation  is  obvious.  In 
various  aspects  it  is  a  constant  counsel.  But  when  it  is 
adaptation  to  the  knowledge  and  temper  of  an  audience, 
instead  of  the  precept  of  an  instructor,  when  its  degree  of 
success  is  evident  on  the  spot,  it  enforces  itself.  Instead 
of  considering  abstractly  what  might  be  effective  in  hypo¬ 
thetical  conditions,  the  student  finds  concretely  what  is 
effective  now.  The  keenest  realization,  of  course,  is  in 
debate;  but  some  realization,  more  than  he  caught  from 
writing  alone,  comes  from  any  form  of  spoken  address. 
Thus  even  composition  for  practise  is  real  and  has  to  be 
interesting.  To  exorcise  the  artificial  and  the  perfunctory 
the  true  spell  is  oral  composition. 

There  follows  from  this  immediacy  of  oral  composition 
a  larger  realization  of  the  moral  discipline  of  rhetoric. 
The  responsibility  for.  producing  something  worth  while 
is  accepted  more  readily  when  the  achievement  is  to  be 
judged,  not  merely  by  the  instructor  as  fulfilling  an  as- 
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signment,  but  by  classmates  as  fulfilling  an  opportunity. 
A  student  who  is  ashamed  to  be  meager  and  dull  before 
friends  of  his  own  age  sets  a  higher  standard  for  his  ex¬ 
pression  than  can  readily  be  enforced  by  the  instructor 
alone.  No  less  important  is  the  demand  of  a  college  audi¬ 
ence  for  sincerity.  In  written  themes  the  trite,  the  conven¬ 
tional,  the  pretentious,  must  be  handled  by  the  instructor 
with  gloves,  lest  by  branding  mere  awkwardness  he  repress 
instead  of  evoking  sincerity;  in  spoken  address  insincerity 
is  instantly  patent.  It  can  not  be  carried  off.  The  ordeal 
of  looking  into  the  eyes  of  an  audience  is  itself  a  moral 
criticism. 

The  moral  value  of  adaptation  without  concession  is 
enhanced  by  debate.  Here  a  student  must  adapt,  not 
merely  to  the  audience,  but  to  the  adversary.  In  spite 
of  some  perversions  into  mere  compilation  on  the  one  hand 
or  mere  trick  on  the  other,  debate  is  generally  a  good  train¬ 
ing  in  making  truth  prevail.  Oral  composition  reaches  one 
of  its  heights  in  rebuttal.  Besides  the  intellectual  grasp 
that  comes  from  the  habit  of  placing  rebuttal  where  it  will 
count  for  his  whole  case,  a  debater  gains  a  certain  training 
in  social  conduct.  He  acquires  the  habit  of  looking  for 
the  fundamental  contention,  the  animating  difference, 
not  merely  in  an  opponent’s  case  considered  abstractly  as 
a  chain  of  proof,  but  in  the  opponent  himself.  The  ability 
to  enter  into  the  mind  of  a  hostile  audience  or  an  opposing 
champion,  to  give  them  fairly  their  full  due,  and  to  meet 
them  so  as  to  win  them,  is  an  ideal  sufficient  to  support 
severe  training.^ 

Besides  the  animating  touch  of  immediacy,  the  audience 
gives  practical  training  in  what  the  older  textbooks  call 
amplification.  So  much  of  college  study  leads  to  formula 
and  classification  that  writing  alone  hardly  suffices  for 
training  in  presentation.  The  essay- writing  of  the  average 
undergraduate  is  often  quite  logical,  quite  clear  to  the 
writer  and  to  an  instructor  thinking  along  the  same  lines, 
‘  See  an  article  on  Intercollegiate  Debate  in  Education ai.  Review,  42, 
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without  sufficing  for  other  readers.  Thinking  out  on  paper 
is  well  worth  while;  but  it  does  not  suffice  for  presentation. 
One  of  the  hardest  tasks  of  theme-readers  is  to  induce 
any  serious  effort  toward  arousing  interest,  to  dislodge 
the  assumption  that  there  is  no  interest  to  arouse  except 
the  instructor’s  interest  in  unity,  emphasis,  and  coherence. 
Give  the  student  people  to  interest,  and  interest  is  no  longer 
a  quality  abstractly  desirable;  it  becomes  concretely  neces¬ 
sary.  He  can  not  rest  in  bald,  dry  formulation,  sufficient 
for  his  own  thought;  he  must  expand,  illustrate,  describe 
for  the  sympathetic  comprehension  of  others.  Instance, 
illustration,  iteration— all  these  are  urged,  indeed,  by  his 
textbook,  and  abundantly  exemplified  from  successful 
essayists;  but  the  average  student  strongly  suspects  that 
he  is  not  to  become  a  successful  essayist,  and  he  knows 
that  no  one  but  the  instructor  will  read  this  essay.  To 
force  him  beyond  formulation,  set  him  before  an  audience; 
to  liven  his  essays,  let  him  make  speeches. 

If  public  speaking  is  necessarily  ampler  than  writing, 
it  is  therefore  simpler  in  plan.  To  amplify  its  points, 
it  must  have  fewer  points.  A  speech  can  not  cover  ground 
as  an  essay  can.  The  attempt  to  hale  an  audience  thru 
an  exhaustive  survey  always  fails  obviously.  A  speech  by 
its  very  nature  is  much,  not  many.  An  essay  may  suggest 
many  aspects;  a  speech  of  the  same  length  must  amplify  a 
few  cardinal  points.  For  the  same  reason  an  elaborate 
brief  is  not  an  effective  plan  for  a  speech.  College  briefs 
of  the  usual  pattern  are  properly  analyses  of  research. 
They  constitute  a  special  form  of  composition,  little  known, 
indeed,  outside  of  college,  but  none  the  less  admirable 
as  practise  in  study.  Their  special  character  is  that  they 
are  properly  composition  for  the  writer  himself.  They  show 
him  his  subject  in  all  its  essential  relations.  For  that  very 
reason  they  will  not  satisfy  an  audience  in  ten  minutes, 
nor  even  in  twenty.  Constantly  serviceable  as  a  prelim¬ 
inary  outline  of  the  whole  case,  the  brief  is  rarely  effective, 
even  in  part,  as  the  final  outline  of  a  single  speech.  The 
speech  has  still  to  be  planned.  Such  planning  for  presenta- 
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tion  can  be  lu-ged  in  essay-writing;  but  in  speech-making^ 
it  is  enforced.  The  gain  in  effectiveness  of  address  brings 
with  it  a  habit  distinctly  worth  while  in  education,  the  habit 
of  thinking  a  subject  out  into  its  large  concrete  relations,, 
its  relations  to  current  human  interests.  The  large  abstract 
relations,  the  logic  of  the  parts  in  the  whole,  might  perhaps 
be  inculcated  sufficiently  by  science ;  but  rhetoric  asks  further 
the  relations  to  human  life.  Plans  so  related  may  be  silly,, 
perverse,  or  commgnplace.  Indeed,  they  must  be  if  they 
are  left  to  charlatans.  But  since  charlatans  can  not  con¬ 
trol  public  address  unless  the  people  remain  untaught  by 
the  colleges,  it  is  worth  while  for  the  coming  generation  of 
speakers  to  form  in  college  a  habit  of  relating  their  knowledge 
to  the  human  life  about  them.  Is  not  this  at  the  bottom 
of  Aristotle’s  saying  that  rhetoric  deals,  not  with  syllogisms,, 
but  with  enthymemes?  He  is  continually  interpreted 
as  meaning  that  rhetoric  is  limited  to  popular  appeal; 
but  he  seems  to  mean  more  largely  public  appeal.  Rhetoric 
teaches  such  “proof,”  such  presentation  of  argument,  as 
will  stir  and  satisfy  the  public.  There  is  no  way  so  good 
for  learning  this  in  college  as  by  actual  public  speaking. 

In  these  ways  oral  composition  enhances  and  extends 
the  general  discipline  of  rhetoric.  Its  special  result  is 
to  cultivate  auditory  and  motor  associations.  Public 
speaking  is  typically  neither  reciting  nor  reading  aloud. 
An  orator  may  have  something  of  the  actor,  something 
of  the  essayist;  but  typically  he  is  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  If  he  studies  acting,  that  is  to  improve  his  elocution ; 
if  he  writes  essays,  that  is  to  clarify  his  thought,  or  to  re¬ 
fine  his  phrase,  not  to  memorize  the  whole.  His  preparation, 

»  as  well  as  his  final  form,  is  in  great  part  oral.  He  thinks  for 
speaking  by  speaking.  His  processes  of  composition  are  less 
visual  associations,  and  more  auditory  and  motor.  In  such 
matters  platform  political  essayists  like  Burke  have  much  to 
learn  from  preachers  hke  Bunyan.  Training  so  special  might 
be  left  to  seminaries  and  schools  of  law  if  it  were,  like  acting, 
technical;  but  in  fact  it  is  not.  It  consists  mainly  in  en¬ 
forcing  a  point  of  view  and  developing  a  habit.  *Tho  for 
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most  students  these  are  incidental  to  the  larger  objects 
of  rhetoric,  they  are  also  contributory.  Meantime  the 
few  who  shall  rise  to  the  platform  or  the  senate  will  gain 
much  by  beginning  early.  It  is  practicable,  therefore,  as 
well  as  desirable,  to  evoke  and  further  these  special  interests 
in  a  course  gauged  to  the  general  interests  of  college  training. 

Ill 

The  function  of  rhetoric,  then,  among  undergraduate 
studies  is  but  incidentally  to  correct  and  formulate.  It 
is  to  stimulate  expression  and  appreciation;  it  is,  more 
largely  and  generally,  to  train  students  in  bringing 
their  college  studies  to  bear.  What,  then,  remains  for 
graduate  schools?  Where  these  undergraduate  functions 
have  not  been  fulfilled,  where,  that  is,  students  enter  a 
graduate  school  with  expression  unawakened  and  the  logic 
of  composition  realized  but  partially  or  mechanically,  they 
must  in  some  way  be  sent  down.  In  the  disparity  of 
courses  among  colleges  whose  A.B.  must  be  accepted,  the 
difficulty  arises  too  often  to  be  met  always  by  requiring 
them  to  enter  undergraduate  courses.  This  would  some¬ 
times  embarrass  undergraduate  teaching  or  delay  graduates 
of  real  ability.  Thus  it  sometimes  becomes  necessary  to 
organize  a  graduate  course,  or  a  graduate  section  with  a 
distinct  instructor,  for  composition  of  undergraduate  charac¬ 
ter.  Such  a  course  deserves  no  credit  toward  a  higher 
degree;  but  it  may  be  made  the  more  stimulating  by  being 
related  to  the  subject-matter  of  strictly  graduate  courses. 
Of  strictly  graduate  character  themselves  are  composition 
courses  of  professional  aim.  For  graduate  study  can  not 
be  limited  to  research;  and  tho  the  professions  of  writing 
may  not  be  so  distinct  as  those  of  law  and  medicine,  they 
seem  none  the  less  to  have  a  fair  claim  on  the  university. 
Many  of  the  courses  in  schools  of  journalism,  and  among 
them  some  courses  of  composition,  should  be  of  graduate 
standard  and  scope ;  and  professional  courses  in  story¬ 
writing  and  play- writing,  under  proper  restrictions,  are 
equally  manageable  and  hardly  less  demanded  in  large 
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centers.  The  direction  and  relation  of  professional  courses 
in  composition  involve  some  problems  still  to  be  solved; 
but  their  value  seems  already  to  be  demonstrated  by  ex¬ 
perience. 

An  utterly  different  direction  of  graduate  study  is  in 
rhetorical  theory.  For  undergraduate  purposes,  as  has 
been  said,  it  is  unwise  to  treat  the  theory  separately  from 
the  practise  of  composition;  but  to  graduates  the  theory 
offers  a  valuable  field  of  research.  After  deduction  of  the 
studies  now  usually  grouped  under  the  head  of  linguistics, 
e.  g.,  phonetics,  and  the  history  and  comparative  study 
of  inflections,  syntax,  and  usage,  there  remains  for  dis¬ 
tinct  study  the  tradition  of  rhetoric.  How  much  of  this 
study  shall  be  within  a  department  of  English  must  be  settled 
according  to  the  resources  of  a  given  university.  In  Eng¬ 
land  most  of  the  best  study  of  rhetoric  has  been  done  thru 
the  classics.  So  at  Yale  the  classical  and  post-classical 
rhetoric  is  taught  by  the  department  of  classical  philology. 
So  again  esthetics,  taught  in  some  American  universities 
by  the  department  of  English,  is  more  usually  handled  by 
the  department  of  philosophy,  as  is  also  the  psychology  of 
expression.  The  Renaissance  rhetoric  of  Italy  is  often 
taught,  as  part  of  the  history  of  criticism,  in  courses  of 
comparative  literature.  Which  department  shall  control 
graduate  courses  in  rhetorical  theory  may  be  unimportant; 
but  it  is  worth  while  to  remember  that  any  such  course, 
and  especially  a  group  of  such  courses,  gains  much  by  its 
relation  to  the  persistent  traditions  of  rhetoric  and  the  cur¬ 
rent  pedagogy  of  composition.  Courses  of  comparative 
literature  are  concerned  primarily  rather  with  influences 
strictly  literary  than  with  precepts  of  expression  for  wider 
use ;  and  few  departments  of  classical  philology  teach 
Aristotle  primarily  as  rhetoric.  Typical  manuals  of  rhetoric, 
from  Aristotle  down,  show  a  marked  shift  of  emphasis 
and  even  an  abandonment  of  entire  categories.  The 
reasons  for  this  re-classification  of  so  old  a  subject  are 
important  both  for  the  history  of  education  and  for  its 
present  direction.  The  traditions  of  rhetoric,  from  the 
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Greek  theory  scientifically  classified  by  Aristotle,  waxing 
and  waning,  exaggerated,  perverted,  neglected  in  turn, 
attacked  and  defended,  is  shaped  indeed  to  the  literary 
preoccupations  of  a  given  time;  it  must  be  explored  indeed 
thru  the  successive  connotations  of  its  categories ;  but 
also  it  has  kept  something  which  is  progressive  because 
it  is  permanent  and  fundamental.  The  tradition  of  poetics, 
by  however  various  approaches,  is  often  more  distinctly 
taught,  tho  some  universities  leave  here  a  gap  in  their 
scheme  of  graduate  studies;  but  the  tradition  of  rhetoric 
usually  needs  to  be  treated  substantively  in  a  separate 
course. 

If  graduate  students  need  this  distinct  approach  to 
current  manuals,  they  need  no  less  a  practical  comse  in 
the  pedagogy  of  college  rhetoric.  Otherwise  a  doctor  of 
philosophy  in  English  may  forthwith  sit  in  the  chair  of 
rhetoric  without  knowing  what  is  best  worth  teaching  or 
what  are  the  ways  of  teaching  it.  To  siu'vey  the  actual 
methods  of  typical  colleges  in  relation  to  the  aims  and 
character  of  each  student  body,  to  compare,  group,  and 
generalize  in  relation  to  elder  practise,  may  be  worth  a 
year’s  experience  in  any  one  college.  And  the  experience 
itself  can  to  some  extent  be  provided  in  the  course.  A 
university  as  comprehensive  as  Columbia,  for  instance, 
has  within  itself  undergraduate  courses  of  composition 
adapted  to  students  of  different  schools.  More  important 
even  than  the  observation  of  classroom  method  in  these 
conditions  is  the  opportunity  to  read  themes  under  direction. 
In  theme-reading,  more  largely  than  in  some  other  forms 
of  teaching,  success  depends  ultimately,  of  course,  on  study 
of  individuals;  but  to  have  seen  typical  problems  solved  in 
particular  assignments,  to  have  learned  how  to  save  energy 
and  where  to  spend  it,  to  know  the  routine  of  large  ele¬ 
mentary  courses  and  the  particular  opportunities  of  small 
special  ones,  all  this  gives  some  effective  grasp  of  the  art 
to  read  the  mind’s  construction  in  the  theme. 
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These  different  applications  of  a  continuous  theory 
to  the  effective  teaching  of  today  confirm  the  old  claims 
of  rhetoric  to  a  function  at  once  distinct  and  comprehensive, 
at  once  subsidiary  in  aim  and  substantive  in  administration. 
With  the  discipline  of  acquisition,  the  habit  of  research, 
the  science  of  classification,  an  undergraduate  needs  the 
art  of  presentation.  It  is  even  probable  that  without  this 
discipline  of  presentation  the  other  disciplines  do  not  yield 
their  full  educational  value.  To  most  students  rhetoric 
should  offer  also  esthetic  training  and  a  certain  liberation 
of  personality  thru  expression;  but  for  all  students  it  may 
be  the  effective  organon  of  the  sciences.  A  study  so  old  as 
to  seem  perennial  deserves  all  the  teaching  skill  that  can 
be  provided  by  the  great  universities. 

Charles  Sears  Baldwin 


Columbia  University 


II 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  IMMIGRANT 

Largely  thru  the  agitation  for  vocational  training,  the 
American  idea  of  public  education  has  for  some  years  been 
undergoing  a  change.  As  the  domestic  arts  and  sciences, 
the  commercial  coimses  and  shop-work  have  made  their 
temu'e  more  and  more  secure,  the  old  idea  that  the  whole 
aim  of  pubhc  education  is  to  make  people  Uterate,  and  that 
dismal  results  may  be  justified  by  the  infalUbility  of  the 
method,  has  been  replaced  by  the  idea  that,  while  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  pubhc  school  system  is  indeed  to  make  people 
“literate”  so  far  as  their  capacities  will  insiu-e  results,  it 
must  also  make  them  competent  in  American  hfe.  America 
is  at  least  poUtely  entertaining  Germany’s  conception  of 
a  pubhc  education  system  as  the  very  proper  agency  for 
giving  men  and  women,  in  addition  to  so  much  spiritual 
and  mental  development  as  they  are  capable  of,  the  sort 
of  training  that  will  enable  them  to  fit  into  the  social  and 
industrial  scheme  at  the  point  for  which  their  endowment 
and  capacity  best  suit  them. 

Now,  the  same  challenge  in  different  form  is  brought 
to  the  American  educational  system  in  the  matter  of  the 
education  of  the  immigrant.  And  the  challenge  in  this 
case  is  comphcated  also  by  a  question  of  national  policy, 
of  the  general  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  the 
assimilation  of  the  immigrant  in  industrial  and  in  social 
life.  Few  will  deny  the  right  of  the  immigrant  child  in 
our  schools,  but  certainly  there  are  those  that  think  it  to 
be  not  our  concern  to  teach  adults  their  letters  in  English, 
especially  when  they  do  not  know  their  letters  in  Polish 
or  Russian  or  Yiddish  or  Greek.  To  those  that  think 
thus,  a  proposal  to  educate  immigrants,  adults  as  well 
as  children,  in  a  way  definitely  planned  to  fit  them  for  as¬ 
similation  in  American  industry  and  in  American  social 
life  will  seem  to  involve  more  than  one  heresy.  Up  to 
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this  time  we  have  traveled  only  a  little  way  from  the  sacred 
American  tradition  that  public  schools  are  and  must  be 
institutions  open  from  9  until  3.30  for  persons  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen.  Any  extensive  scheme  for 
educating  the  immigrant,  means  an  alarmingly  increased 
divergence  from  this  safe  and  arbitrary  position.  It  means 
opening  the  school  doors  at  all  sorts  of  irregular  horns; 
it  means  increased  attention  to  subjects  “vocational” 
rather  than  orthodox.  It  seems  at  first  thought  to  set 
on  again  the  war  between  the  two  camps,  “those  that  be¬ 
lieve  in  culture  and  those  that  believe  in  training,”  those 
that  urge  the  necessity  of  producing  “men  and  lives,” 
and  those  that  urge  the  necessity  of  producing  “mechanics 
and  livelihoods.”  But  this  war,  perhaps  already  decUning, 
between  educational  theorists  can  really  derive  no  new 
stimulus  from  the  question  of  immigrant  education.  Per¬ 
haps,  indeed,  this  problem  may  in  its  educational  aspects 
be  the  happy  means  of  reconciling  these  two  camps  by  show¬ 
ing  them,  in  returning  to  the  fundamental  philosophy  of 
education,  the  identity  of  their  aims.  For  the  education 
of  the  immigrant  offers  to  educators  an  opportunity  for  an 
ideal  experiment  in  an  effort  to  secure  practical  competence 
along  the  inculcating  of  American  social  and  spiritual 
ideals.  It  is  not  first  of  all,  however,  the  attractiveness 
of  the  experiment  that  commends  the  work  to  educators. 
The  subject  of  the  education  of  the  immigrant  is  not  an 
interesting  point  arising  from  within  the  educational  world. 
It  is  rather  the  substance  of  a  social  crisis  with  which  edu¬ 
cation  as  a  public  utility  is  called  upon  to  deal.  The  Smith- 
Lever  bill  now  before  Congress,  providing  for  supplementary 
education  for  “illiterate  men  and  women  and  those  of  meager 
education”  recognizes  the  detriment  to  any  community 
of  a  considerable  number  of  ignorant  people,  of  whatever 
race  or  nation,  who  whether  literate  or  not  are  too  ignorant 
to  be  socially  and  industrially  competent.  Action  on  the 
Smith-Lever  bill  will  be  interesting  in  the  way  it  will  further 
interpret  the  all  too  various  and  inchoate  general  theory 
behind  the  whole  public  educational  system  in  America. 
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And  while  the  bill  has  not  exclusive  reference  to  immigrants, 
it  will  help  to  clarify  the  principle  on  which  America  will 
educate  the  immigrant  so  far  as  it  educates  him  at  all. 
Will  it  be  on  the  general  protective  theory  that  all  of  us 
are  better  off  for  knowing  our  letters,  or  will  the  education 
of  the  immigrant  be  a  constructive  policy,  based  on  the  con¬ 
viction  that  unless  the  immigrant  is  educated  he  can  not 
be  assimilated,  can  never  be  a  promising  candidate  for. 
American  citizenship,  can  not  become  competent  in  Amer¬ 
ican  life  ? 

Up  to  the  present  time,  many  of  the  experiments  in  the 
education  of  the  immigrant  have  been  carried  on  by  various 
societies  on  a  semi-philanthropic  basis.  In  some  places, 
indeed,  notably  in  those  where  numbers  have  been  compell¬ 
ing,  the  courtesies  of  the  public  education  system  have  been 
offered  to  the  foreigner,  to  a  limited  extent,  in  night  schools 
and  special  classes.  But  the  lack  of  public  conviction  on 
this  point  is  shown  by  the  small  number  of  states  that  have 
any  legislation  at  all  in  the  interests  of  education  for  the 
immigrant.  Massachusetts,  with  its  law  providing  that 
every  community  of  10,000  or  over  must,  and  any  community 
of  less  than  10,000  may,  establish  night  schools,  probably 
has  the  most  liberal  law  on  the  subject  now  in  force.  The 
law  proposed  for  New  York  State  provides  that  every  com¬ 
munity  over  2500  must  provide  night  schools.  The  New 
Jersey  Immigration  Commission,  appointed  by  President 
Wilson  when  he  was  Governor,  and  reporting  this  spring 
to  Governor  Fielder,  proposed  that  an  evening  class  shall 
be  provided  by  the  school  district  whenever  twenty  adults 
petition  for  it.  But  most  of  even  the  proposed  legislation 
is  in  the  direction  less  of  real  provision  than  of  encourage¬ 
ment.  The  subsidies  are  still  on  a  very  vague  basis,  a 
half  and  half  policy  of  state  aid,  dependent  upon  taxes 
and  special  subscriptions  that  are  left  largely  to  chance. 

So  long  as  the  manner  of  educating  the  immigrant  is 
semi-philanthropic,  perhaps  it  is  not  unnatmal  to  expect  the 
immigrant  to  show  himself  deserving,  to  furnish  at  least  a 
conviction  of  sin,  a  contrite  sense  of  his  ignorance  of  letters. 
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of  American  ideals,  laws  and  habits.  Yet  from  the  people 
who  in  their  own  country  have  had  very  meager  provision 
for  public  education,  who  are  as  little  used  to  our  ways  as 
they  are  to  our  weather,  who  are  thrown  with  others, 
strangers  to  them  in  race  and  creed,  into  a  colony  remote 
from  the  American  population,  an  “attitude”  of  any  sort 
is  much  to  expect.  They  offer  an  appealing  substitute  for 
it  in  the  bright  blind  hope  they  bring,  in  their  vague  ex¬ 
pectation  that  somehow  or  other,  by  the  very  fact  of  being 
here,  they  will  by  some  spontaneous  process  of  assimila¬ 
tion  find  themselves  in  contact  with  American  life.  Toward 
the  educational  opportunities  offered  their  children  they 
have  shown  a  certain  intentness  to  which  Mr.  Claxton, 
Federal  Commissioner  of  Education,  thus  testifies:  “That 
these  people  are  interested  in  the  elementary  education 
of  their  children,  or  at  least  obedient  to  the  school  attendance 
laws,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  least  ilhterate  element 
of  our  population  is  the  native  born  children  of  foreign  born 
parents.  The  illiteracy  among  the  children  of  native 
bom  parents  is  three  times  as  great  as  that  among  the  native 
bom  children  of  foreign  born  parents.”  The  story  of 
alien  parents  poring  at  night  over  the  first  English  primers 
their  children  bring  from  school  is  a  common  one.  Not 
long  ago  an  Italian  newspaper  published  serially  in  its  pages, 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  was  found  by 
visitors,  tacked  around  the  walls  of  a  number  of  shacks 
in  a  labor  camp — civics  in  rather  stern  form.  Mary  An  tin 
tells  of  a  sixteen  year  old  girl  who  in  the  public  library  of 
her  town  happened  upon  the  Little  green  book  that  tells 
how  to  become  a  citizen,  and  raced  home  with  it  to  her 
father  who  pored  over  it  with  tears  of  joy.  The  idea  that 
the  immigrant  colony  isolated  from  American  life  wishes 
to  remain  so,  is  certainly  not  borne  out  by  the  results  of 
efforts  to  merge  such  communities  into  the  life  of  the  town^ 
or  city. 

“It  is  not  alone  the  question  of  the  school  education  of 
children,”  says  Commissioner  Claxton,  “the  millions  of 
adult  men  and  women,  and  of  children  older  than  the  upper 
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limit  of  the  compulsory  school  attendance  age  must  be 
lookt  after;  they  must  be  prepared  for  American  citizen¬ 
ship  and  for  participation  in  our  democratic  industrial, 
social  and  religious  life,  proper  education  of  these 

people  is  a  duty  which  the  nation  owes  to  itself  and  to  them.  ^ 
It  can  neglect  this  duty  only  to  their  hurt  and  its  own 
peril.  No  systematic  effort  has  ever  been  made  to  work  out 
the  best  methods  therefor.  We  have  little  definite  usable 
knowledge  of  the  varying  characteristics  of  the  several 
races.  \,We  are  ignorant  even  of  the  surest  and  quickest 
way  to  teach  them  to  speak  and  understand  English.  To 
work  out  the  several  phases  of  this  vital  problem  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  immigrants  and  their- children  should  be  the 
task  of  this  bureau,  and  the  btureau  will  gladly  undertake 
it  whenever  funds  are  made  available  for  that  purpose.”  « 
Meanwhile,  while  a  federal  poHcy  toward  the  educations 
of  the  immigrant  is  still  lacking,  and  while  the  states  legis¬ 
late  slowly  in  this  direction,  where  they  legislate  at  all, 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  all  the  machinery  of  the  law  and 
all  the  organization  of  a  complete  educational  system  with 
extension  powers  is  not  necessary  in  order  that  every  school 
district  may  provide  a  very  effectual  means  of  educating 
its  immigrant  population,  of  supplying  a  kind  of  local 
first  aid.  In  every  community,  small  or  large,  where  there 
is  a  group  of  aliens,  experiments  in  educating  them  will 
be  found  to  be  possible  and  practicable  and  rewarding.  In 
this  respect,  superintendents  and  local  boards  and  school 
principals  may  have  great  power  of  initiative,  a  power  to 
make  experiments  upon  which  communities  and  states  will 
act,  and  because  of  which  they  are  far  more  likely  to  act. 
Certainly  it  will  not  be  solely  by  the  passing  or  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  compulsory  night  or  continuation  school  laws, 
that  immigrant  education  will  prosper,  but  by  the  community 
interest  that  will  show  in  the  nature  of  the  education  pro¬ 
vided.  The  efforts  to  make  special  provision  for  immigrants 
will  increase  in  proportion  as  communities,  and  especially 
the  educators  in  them,  realize  that  provision  of  this  sort 
is  not  dependent  upon  a  refinement  of  educational  system. 
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but  is  a  direct  response  to  an  immediate  civic  need — a  need 
that  exists  an  any  town  where  there  is  an  immigrant  colony 
large  or  small. 

Before  the  district  superintendent  begins  to  develop 
the  means  for  the  general  education  of  the  adult  immigrants 
in  his  communities,  he  can  effectively  prepare  for  this  work 
by  putting  the  regular  school  education  of  immigrant  chil¬ 
dren  upon  a  firmer  basis.  The  young  children  of  many 
immigrant  famiUes  arriving  in  new  communities  never 
reach  the  schools,  and  since  there  is  no  record  of  their  ar- 
rival,  the  regular  means  for  enforcing  the  compulsory  edu¬ 
cation  law  fail.  A  few  years  ago  the  federal  authorities 
at  Ellis  Island  supplied  four  states  with  lists  of  the  children 
of  school  age  who  were  destined  for  towns  in  these  states. 
The  various  school  districts  then  investigated  each  case. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  addresses  were  wrong, 
many  children  were  thus  reached  and  brought  into  the 
schools;  some  were  found  to  be  illegally  employed  in  fac¬ 
tories  or  “homework,”  some  to  have  working  papers;  and 
some  to  be  in  attendance  at  parochial  schools.  Every 
school  district  can  secure  the  necessary  lists,  and,  perhaps 
by  the  assistance  of  volunteer  workers  unless — or  until — the 
staff  of  attendance  officers  is  made  adequate,  put  its  educa¬ 
tion  of  immigrant  children  at  once  upon  a  definite  basis. 
In  very  many  cases  it  is  not  the  necessity  of  complying 
with  comulsory  education  laws  that  needs  to  be  pointed  out 
emphatically  to  the  immigrant  parents;  oftener  they  merely 
need  to  be  told  of  the  existence  of  such  laws,  of  the  location 
of  public  schools  and  of  the  advisability  of  seeing  that  their 
children  are  registered  in  them  at  once.  Already  puzzled 
by  the  new  life  and  the  new  work,  and  timid  before  American 
institutions,  it  is  natural  enough  that  the  parents  do  not 
set  out  aggressively  to  learn  at  once  how  and  where  the  new 
land  will  educate  their  children. 

When  the  little  group  of  non- English  speaking  children 
does  arrive  at  the  school  in  a  comparatively  small  town, 
they  form  a  disturbing  element.  The  “C”  classes  in  the 
larger  cities  are  familiar  to  all  educators,  but  a  special 
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arrangement  of  this  sort  seems  formidable  to  the  small 
town  with  its  naturally  less  flexible  system.  Yet  a  special 
class  where  children  of  various  ages  may  learn  English  be¬ 
fore  being  relegated  to  the  classes  for  which  their  previous 
teaching  and  their  mental  development  fit  them,  involves 
a  very  slight  extension  of  the  teaching  staff,  if  indeed  it  re¬ 
quires  any  extension  at  all.  Moreover,  the  formation  of 
such  a  class  is  soon  found  to  be  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  For, 
if  according  to  the  practise  in  American  schools,  even  in 
New  York  City,  until  a  few  years  ago,  foreign  children  of 
from  II  to  14  years,  some  of  whom  have  had  considerable 
instruction  in  the  old  country,  are  put  in  the  primary  grades, 
with  native  children  of  from  6  to  9  years,  the  resulting  in¬ 
compatibilities  of  races  and  temperaments,  provoked  and 
exaggerated  by  differences  in  age  and  especially  by  differ¬ 
ences  in  experience,  are  a  sterner  challenge  than  the  boldest 
system  of  pedagogy  can  wisely  undertake  to  meet.  It  is 
hard  to  know  which  deserves  the  greater  sympathy,  the 
teacher  who  can  not  make  her  simplest  commands  intelUgible 
to  her  foreign  charges,  and  who  is  too  busy  with  the  regular 
work  of  the  class  to  devise  ways  of  making  herself  under¬ 
stood;  or  the  little  aliens  who  do  not  even  know  when  to 
get  up  and  when  to  sit  down  except  by  watching  the  rest 
of  the  class. 

The  teaching  in  “C”  classes  has  been  found  to  be  most 
effective  when  in  its  main  work,  the  teaching  of  language, 
it  makes  large  use  of  concrete  objects  and  pictures,  of  ear 
training,  singing  and  of  seat  work,  such  as  matching  colors, 
and  piecing  out  words  from  cut  up  material.  Arithmetic 
is  usually  left  until  the  last  six  weeks  of  the  term.  It  has 
been  found  that  civics  and  local  geography  arouse  keen 
interest  in  “C”  class  children,  undoubtedly  because  they 
help  to  show  the  child  his  relation  to  American  life,  help 
him  to  make  the  connections  that  must  be  made.  The 
immigrant  child  has  often  a  startlingly  mature  sense  of 
his  need  in  these  directions.  Various  expositions  of  the 
teaching  of  “C”  classes  and  model  lessons  which  have  been 
prepared  and  used  in  such  places  as  New  York  City  might 
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well  serve  in  other  communities  for  suggestion,  but,  for  the 
present  at  least,  in  all  the  methods  of  educating  the  immi¬ 
grant,  whether  child  or  adult,  much  must  be  determined 
by  the  supervisors  and  by  principals  and  teachers,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  particular  community  and  the  kind  of 
immigrant  concerned. 

If  the  cities  have  thus  far  led  in  the  beginnings  of  immi¬ 
grant  education,  in  the  establishment  of  “C”  classes,  they 
are,  in  spite  of  their  more  extensive  educational  system, 
not  so  well  fitted  as  the  smaller  industrial  communities  for 
the  most  significant  experiment  in  the  education  of  immi¬ 
grant  minors,  the  establishment  of  night  and  day  “con¬ 
tinuation  schools.”  Hundreds  of  towns  thruout  the  country 
have  exactly  the  conditions  that  point  to  the  experiment 
— a  large  number  of  immigrant  children  who  get  their  work¬ 
ing  papers  at  the  age  of  14,  and  a  particular  industry  in 
the  town,  a  large  glass  manufactory,  a  textile  factory,  or 
a  railroad  repair  shop.  The  child  of  an  unskilled  immigrant 
workman  with  a  large  family  must  go  to  work  at  the  first 
possible  moment,  and  he  prefers  the  factory  to  the  school 
because  he  can  see  a  close  connection  between  the  factory 
and  his  family’s  needs.  In  Chicago,  412  out  of  500  children 
told  a  factory  inspector  they  would  rather  work  than  go 
to  school:  “School  ain’t  no  good”  said  one;  “The  Holy 
Father  he  can  send  yer  to  hell,  and  the  boss  he  can  take  away 
yer  job  er  raise  yer  pay,  the  teacher  she  can’t  do  nothing.” 
And  another:  “You  never  understands  what  they  tells 
you  in  school,  and  you  can  learn  right  off  to  do  things  in 
a  factory.”  But  the  child  finds  that  the  limit  of  learning 
to  “do  things”  in  the  factory  is  soon  and  sharply  reached. 
He  and  the  thousands  like  him  are  the  logical  pupils  of  the 
continuation  schools. 

Night  continuation  schools  are  naturally  more  readily 
established  than  day.  But  altho  night  schools  will  always 
be  necessary  for  adults  whose  realization  of  their  own  needs  is 
definite  and  clear,  and  whose  sterner  experience  makes  them 
more  able  to  conquer  physical  weariness,  they  are  obviously 
less  fitted  for  growing  boys  and  girls.  Germany  has  had 
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to  substitute  day  continuation  schools  for  night  schools; 
and  England  who  built  up  practically  her  entire  system  of 
industrial  education  upon  the  evening  school  basis,  shows 
that  she  is  reconsidering.  The  most  obvious  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  day  continuation  schools,  securing  the  co¬ 
operation  of  employers,  will  be  met  more  and  more  surely 
as  the  employer  is  made  to  see  that  the  instruction  given 
in  the  trades  is  of  a  sort  from  which  he  will  directly  benefit. 
Instruction  of  this  kind  can  of  course  be  given  only  by  a 
person  that  is  at  once  a  skilled,  practical  workman  and  an 
able  teacher.  Since  such  persons  are  obviously  few,  much 
is  to  be  hoped  from  the  teachers’  training  schools,  such  as 
the  one  in  Rochester,  which  aim  to  make  able  workmen  also 
able  teachers. 

Whatever  the  provision  made  for  the  vocational  train¬ 
ing  of  immigrant  boys  and  girls,  there  can  be  no  question 
of  their  need  of  vocational  guidance.  Even  more  than 
native  children,  they  need  information  about  the  conditions 
of  employment,  the  future  of  various  occupations  and  wages. 
They  need  to  know  that  if  they  have  weak  lungs  they  must 
not  go  to  work  in  brass  foundries,  and  that  their  cherished 
story  of  the  mason  that  earns  $8  a  day  must  be  taken  in 
connection  with  the  fact  that  the  mason  averages  only  176 
days  in  the  year.  Accurate  information  of  this  sort,  re¬ 
ceived  by  those  qualified  to  secure  it,  and  constantly  re¬ 
vised  to  meet  changing  conditions,  is  one  direct  means  both 
for  the  more  successful  assimilation  of  natives  into  industry, 
and  for  the  assimilation  of  aliens  into  American  industry, 
and  thus,  in  a  manner,  into  the  whole  scheme  of  American 
life. 

Certainly  it  will  not  settle  the  whole  question  of  the 
assimilation  of  the  immigrant  boy  and  girl.  For  if  assimila¬ 
tion  is  a  matter  of  understandings  and  ideas  and  not  merely 
of  manners  and  customs,  it  will  be  difficult  indeed  for  the 
child  to  become  assimilated  unless  his  parents  and  his  home 
are  included  in  the  general  scheme.  If  there  were  no 
other  argument  for  not  leaving  the  education  of  adult  immi¬ 
grants  to  charity  and  welfare  organizations,  there  would 
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always  remain  the  impossibility  of  really  educating  in 
American  language,  ideals  and  habits  a  child  who  at  night 
returns  to  a  home  in  an  immigrant  community  to  a  father 
and  mother  isolated  from  American  ways,  hearing  no  English 
working  in  foreign  colonies  and  so  having  not  even  the 
ordinary  contact  with  American  life.  But,  in  themselves, 
as  well  as  in  their  relation  to  their  children,  adult  immi¬ 
grants  have  well  justified  the  efforts  made  to  educate  them. 
The  Federal  Immigration  Commission  found  that  as  soon 
as  English  is  acquired,  not  only  do  the  immigrant’s  stand¬ 
ards  of  living  change,  but  distribution  and  proper  adjust¬ 
ment  in  industrial  ranks  occur.  It  is  true  that  night 
schools  are  being  rapidly  extended  and  that  in  some  cities 
they  exist  now  in  carefully  graded  form.  Yet,  in  the  state 
which  last  year  received  the  greatest  volume  of  immigra¬ 
tion,  but  one  adult  out  of  thirteen  is  being  reached  by  the 
schools;  the  other  twelve  are  scattered  in  the  congested 
tenement  districts  or  thruout  the  industrial  communities 
and  labor  camps.  The  average  length  of  the  classes  now 
established  is  extremely  short.  They  are  open  during  the 
winter  months  when  industrial  activity  and  night  work  are 
greatest,  and  they  usually  close  in  the  spring  at  the  beginning 
of  the  heavy  migration,  leaving  no  pubhc  means  for  a  new¬ 
comer  to  acquire  English  until  he  has  been  several  months 
in  the  country.  By  this  time  he  is  probably  part  of  an 
immigrant  colony  that,  on  a  sort  of  defensive  principle, 
has  grown  closer  and  closer  together  and  more  and  more 
isolated,  and  he  thinks  that  perhaps  this  is  his  safest  de¬ 
pendence  in  the  new  country,  the  position  which  he  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  fill.  In  the  summer  evening  schools,  where  they 
have  been  tried,  the  attendance  was  found  to  be  slightly 
greater  than  in  the  winter. 

Various  communities  which  have  tried  charging  the  night 
school  students  a  small  fee  commend  it  as  a  means  of  weeding 
out  the  frivolous.  But  the  problem  of  night  school  teachers 
is  not  so  much  to  weed  out  the  frivolous,  as  to  hold  the  earn¬ 
est  and  intense  student  who  after  a  few  weeks  becomes 
discouraged  because  the  course  or  the  teacher  does  not  meet 
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his  needs,  because  in  his  lack  of  understanding  his  interest 
flags,  his  physical  weariness  overpowers  him  more  and  more 
each  night,  until  in  a  panic  of  fear  and  discouragement  he 
sees  his  dream  of  becoming  Americanized  depart.  Anyone 
that  has  watched  the  faces  of  a  group  of  men  in  a  beginning 
night  school  class  knows  with  what  agonizing  effort  work 
is  done  by  these  minds  unused  to  exercise,  and  in  many 
cases  dulled  instead  of  sharpened  by  the  experiences  that 
they  have  known.  If  effort  of  this  intensity  brings  within 
a  few  weeks  no  result  that  the  man  can  appreciate,  the  immi¬ 
grant’s  whole  constructive  ideal,  his  chance  in  American 
life,  falls  like  a  house  of  cards.  It  can  never  be  raised  again. 

It  is  absurd,  of  course,  to  imply  that  immigrants  in^ 
night  school  classes  are  easy  material.  But,  for  the  very 
reason  that  the  work  is  so  difficult  and  the  reaction  of  failure 
so  disastrous,  it  is  the  more  important  to  call  attention  to 
the  things  that  are  most  often  responsible  for  the  failure 
of  well  intended  classes.  One  of  these  things  is  undoubtedly 
a  mistaken  system  of  grading.  The  separation  of  students 
by  races  is  obviously  a  means  of  stirring  race  feelings  that 
are  already  too  responsive.  Classification  by  age  is  ob¬ 
viously  illogical;  and  the  knowledge  of  English  is  not  a 
sufficiently  inclusive  basis,  tho  it  can  never  be  disregarded. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  use  the  same  exercises  for  the  man 
that  has  read  Dante  but  knows  only  a  few  words  of  English 
and  for  the  man  that  can  not  read  ten  words  in  his  own 
language  but  knows  as  much  English  as  his  compatriot. 
Probably  a  classification  by  literacy  and  by  knowledge  of 
English  together  is  best.  Much  of  this  becomes  a  matter^ 
of  expediency  and  of  equipment. 

There  has  been  much  question  as  to  the  due  quahfications 
of  the  night  school  teacher.  It  ought  not  to  be  a  tired  day 
school  teacher  extending  his  or  her  income.  New  Jersey 
past  a  law  requiring  night  school  teachers  to  have  a  special 
certificate,  to  get  which  it  was  necessary  to  pass  an  examina¬ 
tion  in  the  immigrant’s  language.  That  law  was  amended 
last  spring,  for  the  obvious  advantage  of  a  working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  immigrant’s  language  was  not  often  enough 
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found  in  connection  with  vitality  and  power  to  teach. 
Supervisors  of  night  schools  condemn  emphatically  the 
translation  exercise  method  into  which  the  teacher  whose 
chief  asset  is  a  knowledge  of  the  student’s  own  language 
is  all  too  likely  to  drift. 

This  sort  of  method  lacks  the  very  thing  most  needed 
in  a  night  school  course  of  study — the  opportunity  for  en¬ 
gaging  all  the  class  together  in  a  conversational  way,  of 
keeping  up  interest  thru  a  general  activity  and  participa¬ 
tion.  The  night  school  student  can  not  be  counted  upon 
to  furnish  an  abstract  zeal  for  knowledge.  He  is  not  a 
student  in  the  general  sense  at  all,  reaching  out  for  any 
knowledge  that  comes  his  way;  he  is  a  grown  man,  child¬ 
like  in  his  ignorance  and  need,  but  often  mature  indeed  in 
his  ideas  and  realizations,  and  sharply  conscious  of  his  need 
in  very  particular  directions.  This  is  why  he  can  not  be 
given  a  child’s  primer  and  set  to  declaiming — “I  see  a  cat” 
or  “What  does  little  birdie  say.”  It  is  not  the  primitive¬ 
ness  of  the  method  in  such  primers  that  is  unsuited  to  him, 
but  the  lack  of  ideas  and  conceptions.  He  can  be  given 
the  simple  words  he  needs  for  the  things  in  his  home,  the 
things  he  wants  from  the  shop,  the  things  he  works  with 
during  the  day,  the  steam  hoist,  the  drill,  the  pick,  the  push¬ 
cart,  in  their  proper  relations,  in  a  form  suited  to  his  maturer 
experience.  .  A  set  of  elementary  lessons  which  was  used 
very  successfully  was  devised  while  its  writer  sat  by  a  dam 
and  heard  the  foreman  giving  her  prospective  pupils  their 
orders.  Very  effective  sets  of  6  or  lo  lessons  have  been 
based  upon  separate  trades  and  occupations,  those  of  the 
stone  masons,  fruit  dealers,  etc.  The  lessons  are  in  the 
form  of  question  and  answer,  and  are  often  carried  on  by 
the  aid  of  pictures,  charts  or  a  mirrorscope,  or  are  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  acting  out  of  the  idea  by  teacher  and  pupils. 
This  method  of  work  has  succeeded  where  the  method  of 
devoting  the  first  three  or  four  weeks  of  a  term  to  conju¬ 
gating  the  verb  “go”  in  all  its  tenses  has  failed.  Those 
that  go  on  to  the  evening  high  schools  can  be  asked  to  pursue 
points  for  the  sake  of  accuracy.  The  elementary  students 
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can  be  kept  interested  only  so  long  as  they  see  that  they 
can  use  every  day  what  they  have  learned  the  night  before. 

The  night  school  men  like  the  children,  are  keenly  in¬ 
terested  in  geography.  Social  workers  who  have  come  over 
in  the  steerage  with  them  tell  of  their  absorbing  interest 
in  maps  and  in  descriptions  of  the  continent.  Perhaps  a 
night  school  student  would  profit  little  by  the  task  of 
learning  the  capital  of  every  state  in  the  Union,  but  a 
knowledge  of  its  physical  geography,  of  what  are  the  in¬ 
dustries  of  various  towns  and  cities,  of  what  is  raised  in 
California  and  what  in  New  Jersey  may  concern  him  very 
directly  indeed.  It  has  been  proposed,  in  order  to  relieve 
the  congestion  in  our  cities  and  to  keep  peasants  and  land- 
lovers  out  of  the  sweat-shops,  that  the  Division  of  Distribu¬ 
tion  in  the  Federal  Department  of  Labor,  shall  furnish  to 
the  immigrant  information  about  the  various  agricultural 
districts  and  the  demand  in  them  for  workmen.  Altho 
the  logical  time  to  do  this  is  at  landing,  there  is  at  least  a 
possibility  that  immigrants  dissatisfied  with  their  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  new  country  might,  thru  a  study  of  the  country 
in  school,  be  able  to  make  elsewhere  a  start  in  a  kind  of  life 
for  which  they  are  better  fitted. 

In  this  matter  of  helping  the  immigrant  to  find  himself 
industrially,  practically  nothing  has  been  done.  Of  his 
need  for  instruction  in  civics,  in  the  study  of  American 
law  and  pohtical  conditions,  there  has  been  a  readier  con¬ 
ception.  The  graded  courses  in  civics  that  have  been  out¬ 
lined  cover  the  general  scheme  and  purpose  of  government 
in  its  city,  state,  and  federal  functions,  and  a  study  of 
American  history  conveyed  chiefly  thru  its  dramatic 
personalities  and  struggles.  The  study  of  civics  must 
convey  to  many  immigrants  a  marvelously  new  conception 
of  law  and  government.  Governmental  power  indeed  in  the 
form  of  autocratic  authority,  is  no  new  conception  to  him; 
but  the  law  as  a  social  thing  is  a  new  idea.  Very  often  the 
night  class  itself  is  the  first  form  in  which  he  has  ever  con¬ 
ceived  society — the  first  thing  to  which  he  has  had  a  sense 
of  “belonging.”  At  first,  true  to  this  old  counry  tradition, 
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he  understands  best  the  concrete  manifestations  of  govern¬ 
mental  power  and  service,  the  postman,  the  policeman, 
the  magistrate;  but  gradually  thru  the  study  of  functions, 
he  can  be  brought  to  see  significances,  can  be  given  an 
understanding  of  history  and  of  political  parties.  Cer¬ 
tainly  not  until  he  has  these  is  he  really  fitted  for  naturaliza¬ 
tion.  The  present  state  of  the  naturalization  problem, 
its  corrupt  connection  with  politics  as  well  as  the  diffi¬ 
culties  it  offers  to  aliens,  commends  putting  citizenship 
classes  in  the  evening  schools  upon  a  distinctive  basis. 
Thru  such  classes,  men  may  be  assisted  in  making  out  their 
first  and  their  second  papers;  and  it  may  come  about  some 
day  that  by  an  amendment  of  the  present  naturalization 
law,  there  will  be  direct  cooperation  between  the  schools  of 
citizenship  thruout  the  country  and  the  federal  naturaliza¬ 
tion  authorities. 

In  connection  with  the  classes  in  citizenship,  the  men 
feel  keen  interest  in  short  lectures  by  town  officials, 
naturalization  officers,  and  so  on.  In  these  lectmes  and  in 
others  of  a  more  general  character,  in  recreation  centers 
and  in  public  libraries,  especially  the  State  Traveling 
Libraries,  available  to  any  community,  are  to  be  found 
valuable  allies  for  the  local  education  boards  in  the  effort 
to  educate  the  immigrant.  Especially  the  collections  of 
foreign  books  in  the  State  Traveling  Libraries  suggest 
interesting  possibilities  in  the  case  of  those  immigrants 
that  can  read  in  their  own  language.  Surely  the  whole 
aim  of  educating  the  immigrant  in  America  is  not  to  con¬ 
vert  all  his  capacities  into  exclusively  American  terms,  but 
rather  to  enable  him  to  realize  his  characteristic  spiritual 
forces  and  racial  qualities  even  as  he  adapts  them  to  a  new 
manner  of  life  and  a  new  civilization.  The  demand  upon 
the  State  Libraries  for  foreign  books  might  well  be  in¬ 
creased,  for  in  reading  them  the  immigrant  may  greatly 
supplement  his  faltering  English  education  with  ideas  for 
which  he  does  not  have  to  master  a  new  medium. 

If  the  immigrant  woman  is  last  to  be  considered,  it  is  not 
because  her  needs  are  least.  It  is  at  least  as  necessary  for 
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her  to  learn  English  as  it  is  for  her  husband  and  her  boys 
and  girls.  After  all,  it  is  she  who  must  Americanize  the 
home,  and  for  playing  this  part  in  the  assimilation  of  her 
family,  her  pre\dous  experience  has  left  her  quite  unfit. 
She  has  been  used  to  a  very  different  climate  in  the  South 
of  Europe,  and  when  the  first  cold  winds  blow  here  in  the 
fall,  she  sets  herself  and  her  family  to  tightening  every  door 
and  window  and  caulking  them  with  rags.  Abstract 
theories  of  ventilation  will  not  reach  her;  but  if  she  can  be 
shown  that  the  colds  and  pneumonia  of  the  winter  have 
been  due  to  the  stuffiness  of  her  house  and  can  be  persuaded, 
let  us  say  in  the  spring,  to  try  ventilating  as  an  experiment, 
she  will  appreciate  the  habit  at  its  true  value.  Of  American 
foods  and  cooking,  most  immigrant  women  have  little 
conception;  they  use  largely  the  indiscriminate  tho  sizable 
coffee  cakes  of  the  lowest  grade  bake-shops,  they  fry  all  their 
meat,  usually  pork,  and  with  the  exception  of  potatoes 
and  cabbage,  they  do  not  understand  the  use  of  vegetables 
at  all.  “Yes,  they  look  very  nice,”  one  woman  said  of  the 
vegetable  array  in  the  market,  “but  I  can  not  have  soup 
every  day  in  summer.”  They  know  as  httle  about  the 
purchasing  power  of  American  money  as  they  know  about 
the  contents  of  the  market.  And  when  the  baby  that  has 
been  given  beer  or  coffee  for  breakfast  and  put  to  sleep, 
covered  with  feather  pillows,  in  a  room  that  for  many 
weeks  has  not  been  swept  by  a  current  of  outside  air,  de¬ 
velops  pneumonia,  the  mother  is  in  a  helpless  panic  of 
fear. 

In  some  night  schools  women  have  already  been  admitted 
to  the  classes.  But  most  immigrant  women  can  not  leave 
their  homes  at  night.  In  the  afternoons,  however,  they 
could  attend  classes,  when  they  could  be  taught  Enghsh, 
and,  largely  by  practical  demonstration  the  principles  of 
hygiene,  food,  cooking  and  sanitation.  Only  a  constructive 
policy  of  education,  not  casual  and  temporary  relief  work, 
will  reach  the  pitiful  group  of  derelicts  one  finds  in  the 
women  of  almost  any  immigrant  colony — often  stranded 
away  even  from  their  own  families.  Experiment  has  shown 
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that  the  work  of  “domestic  education”  in  immigrant 
communities  is  a  hopeful  one.  Perhaps  no  result  of  it  is 
more  important  than  the  soHdarity  it  develops,  by  which 
the  miniature  foreign  city  apart  at  one  end  of  the  town  is 
swept  by  a  general  impulse  toward  assimilation  and  ex¬ 
pands  in  this  new  common  interest  and  inspiration. 

In  the  unfinished  subways  and  in  the  sweatshops  of  our 
cities,  in  all  our  mines  and  along  our  canals,  our  roads  and 
aqueducts,  in  the  factories,  canneries  and  foundries  of  our 
towns,  toil  the  hosts  of  our  immigrant  population — Ameri¬ 
can  producers.  What  do  they  deserve  of  America?  In 
considering  this  question  the  American  people  has  to 
appraise  its  responsibility  not  only  to  a  large  body  of  pro¬ 
ducers,  but  to  a  host  of  men  and  women  in  its  towns, 
potential  for  good  and  for  harm,  bringing  their  un-American 
disabilities  it  is  true,  but  often  bringing  spiritual  and 
mental  capacities  that  are  also  un-American.  The  least 
fortunate  among  them  bring  a  new  belief  in  life,  a  belief  in 
America,  and  a  mighty  sum  of  good  will,  which  only  by  our 
aid  can  be  converted  into  power — for  their  use  and  for 
ours. 

Frances  A.  Kellor 

New  York 


Ill 

ON  RECONSTRUCTING  THE  CURRICULUM  IN 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

Courses  of  study  follow  definite  lines  of  development 
and  the  present  courses  of  study  in  our  high  schools  are  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  Many  of  the  subjects  presented 
are  hoary  with  antiquity.  Latin  was  once  the  sole  literary 
medium  of  communication  among  educated  people;  there¬ 
fore,  the  knowledge  of  Latin  became  a  necessary  part  of 
a  liberal  education.  Then  as  conditions  changed  and  litera¬ 
tures  in  other  languages  appeared,  other  reasons  were 
advanced  for  the  retention  of  this  study  in  the  curriculum. 
It  had  wonderful  disciplinary  and  cultural  possibilities, 
it  was  said,  and  these  same  arguments  have  been  advanced 
on  behalf  of  every  subject  since  admitted  to  the  approved 
list.  Somewhere  in  the  dim  past  there  was  born  the  con¬ 
viction  that  for  any  and  all  persons  craving  an  education 
certain  abstract  studies  such  as  Latin,  algebra,  physics, 
ancient  history,  and  the  like  possess  an  exceptional  value  in 
unfolding  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  in  developing  that 
will-o’-the-wisp  quality  called  culture.  Upon  this  belief 
the  accepted  curriculum  rests.  The  studies  offered  are 
not  only  good  in  themselves,  but  especially  good  for  mental 
discipline  and  culture. 

And  yet  most  of  us  have  lived  long  enough  to  have  seen 
changes  in  the  accepted  list  of  studies.  Greek  has  had  to 
give  way  before  the  onward  rush  of  modern  languages, 
and  we  need  not  go  back  in  our  educational  history  farther 
than  three  decades  to  find  English  and  the  natural  sciences 
making  strenuous  demands  for  consideration.  In  fact, 
they  were  so  insistent  in  their  demands  that  they  were 
adopted  into  the  high  school  family  of  studies  with  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  elder  children.  The  fact  that 
there  have  been  changes  is  the  basis  of  hope  that  there 
will  be  changes.  It  is  not  an  instance  of  “as  it  was  in  the 
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beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be.”  Change  is  natural, 
and  change  is  imminent. 

Lest  it  might  be  suspected  that  I  am  simply  an  icono¬ 
clast,  let  me  say  some  good  words  for  the  present  curricu¬ 
lum.  The  subjects  offered  play  an  important  part  as 
tools  in  higher  education.  The  young  man  who  success¬ 
fully  does  his  high  school  work  is  well  fitted  for  his  college 
career.  The  high  schools  and  academies  offering  these 
approved  courses  are  doing  a  magnificent  work  in  training 
the  future  leaders  of  society — its  lawyers,  its  law-makers, 
its  executive  and  judicial  officers,  its  clergymen,  its  doc¬ 
tors,  its  engineers.  These  schools  are  giving  the  educa¬ 
tion  that  according  to  our  present  lights  seems  best  fitted 
to  train  these  future  servants  of  society  to  do  their  work 
intelligently  and  efficiently.  An  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  mother  tongue  and  its  priceless  storehouse  of  litera¬ 
ture,  the  study  of  one  or  more  foreign  languages,  some 
skill  in  mathematics,  some  considerable  stud^r  of  his¬ 
tory,  a  little  science,  the  development  of  the  power  to 
make  graphic  representation,  and  a  bowing  acquaintance 
with  music;  this  in  brief  is  the  equipment. 

There  are  many  good  things  also  that  may  be  said  about 
this  equipment.  The  arrangement  of  the  studies  is  well 
balanced.  They  appeal  to  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind, 
provided  each  subject  is  properly  presented  and  both  the 
thought-content  and  the  disciplinary-content  are  properly 
utilized.  The  courses  have  stood  the  test  of  time.  No 
sham  or  hodge-podge  has  ever  been  able  to  do  that,  and, 
moreover,  they  seem  to  have  worked  well  in  turning  out 
an  excellent  product.  The  course  properly  pursued  re¬ 
sults  in  educating  well-informed,  self-poised  young  men 
and  women,  who  can  give  a  reason  for  things  and  who  can 
take  a  few  steps  at  least  along  the  path  of  independent 
thought.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  such  schemes  of 
study  wdth  such  results  may  be  lightly  assailed  or  easily 
overthrown.  The  old  line  high  school  curriculum  must 
stand.  It  has  justified  its  existence  by  its  works.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  a  course  of  study  represents  a  state  of 
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needs  already  past ;  but  there  is  a  decided  advantage  in  this 
for  it  delivers  us  from  an  ever-shifting  flow  and  flux,  and  in¬ 
troduces  the  most  desirable  element  of  stability.  There  is 
a  double  danger  tho  to  be  avoided.  On  the  one  hand  the 
extreme  of  change  and  instability  must  be  avoided,  and 
on  the  other  there  must  be  safety  from  the  danger  of  fos- 
silization  and  of  the  arrest  of  development. 

We  may  call  those  who  defend  the  old  line  course  stand¬ 
patters  in  education  if  we  wish.  We  may  say  that  they 
are  victims  of  their  own  breeding,  or  environment,  or  tem¬ 
perament.  We  may  say  that  they  are  unduly  conserva¬ 
tive  because  of  their  advanced  age,  but  these  standpatters 
hold  the  citadel.  They  need  not  sally  forth ;  they  may  rest 
quietly  behind  their  defences.  Their  chief  defence  is:  first, 
the  number  of  fine  graduates;  second,  the  rank  these  take 
in  college  work;  and  third,  the  success  attained  by  these 
graduates  in  after  life.  It  would  seem  that  there  is  no 
disgrace  attached  to  being  a  standpatter,  rather  it  would 
seem  that  there  is  much  justification  in  being  one. 

But  there  are  other  considerations  that  must  enter 
into  the  discussion  of  this  question.  Schools  and  courses 
of  study  should  reflect  the  present  needs  of  the  several 
communities  where  the  schools  are  located.  Under  mod¬ 
ern  conditions  of  huge,  overgrown,  city  communities,  of 
congested  population,  of  highly  specialized  character  of 
all  industrial  work,  unless  a  student  knows  some  one  thing 
well,  he  knows  nothing.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  bustling, 
industrial  age,  but  our  schools  do  not,  to  a  sufficiently 
appreciable  extent,  reflect  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Society 
needs  many  more  kinds  of  trained  citizens  than  the  old 
course  of  study  provides.  The  vastness  and  complexity 
of  the  social  organism  have  not  been  sufficiently  recog¬ 
nized.  It  may  be  that  the  schoolmasters  have  erred  in 
their  judgment  of  educational  values.  They  may  have  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  practical  can  not  be  cultural,  disciphnary, 
or  in  any  way  valuable.  They  may  have  attached  too 
much  importance  to  certain  preferred  subjects  of  their  own 
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to  the  elementary  schools  and  to  colleges ;  but  the  secondary 
school  seems  at  present  to  be  at  the  storm  center  and  the 
demand  seems  to  be  that  the  secondary  school’s  plan  be 
enlarged  to  meet  not  only  the  demands  of  the  present  but 
also  those  of  the  future.  These  demands  mean  new  courses 
of  study  that  will  reflect  the  great  activities  found  in  so¬ 
ciety,  industrial  and  commercial.  These  courses,  to  be 
really  worth  while,  must  supply  the  needed  material  for 
prolonged  mental  effort;  they  must  challenge  effort  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  old  closely  knit,  complex,  and 
highly  organized  course  of  study  does,  effort  to  the  same 
degree  that  the  literary  subjects  now  call  forth.  What  are 
high  schools  for  if  not  to  furnish  the  supply  for  the  needs 
of  society?  The  failure  to  reflect  community  life  and  the 
spirit  of  the  age  is  one  objection  to  the  present  courses, 
but  this  is  not  all. 

We  are  told  that  there  is  a  growing  aversion  among  boys 
and  girls  to  manual  lal  )r,  and  that  the  schools  consciously 
or  unconsciously  cultivate  this  aversion,  and  that  we  are 
training  too  many  doctors  and  lawyers  and  too  few  indus¬ 
trial  workers.  But  is  that  the  fault  of  the  schools  as  much 
as  it  is  the  fault  of  society?  Is  it  not  a  natural  tendency 
to  desire  to  ascend  in  the  social  scale?  What  power  is 
there  anywhere  to  say  to  a  young  man,  “There  are  already 
too  many  in  the  profession  and  too  few  in  the  arts  and  crafts. 
You  can  not  take  a  course  that  fits  for  a  medical  college  or  a 
law  school.’’  Economic  pressure  in  the  professions  them¬ 
selves  will  regulate  these  conditions  sooner  or  later,  for 
time  is  the  solvent  for  many  perplexing  problems  of  this 
character.  But  there  is  one  valid  objection:  the  courses 
of  study  have  over-emphasized  the  preparation  for  the 
learned  professions  and  have  thus  offered  a  means  of  adap¬ 
tation  for  the  comparatively  few.  If  education  is  the 
process  by  which  the  individual  is  adapted  to  his  environ¬ 
ment,  then  many  schools  have  failed,  for  they  have  tried 
to  make  future  professional  men  out  of  poor  or  unworthy 
material  and  they  have  not  provided  proper  instruction 
for  those  with  other  outlooks  upon  life.  It  would  seem 
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that  while  the  schools  have  been  oversupplying  the  pro¬ 
fessional  market,  and  not  always  with  desirable  material, 
they  have  been  undersupplying  the  demand  for  trained 
workmen.  We  have  strest  the  training  of  the  mind  at 
the  expense  of  the  training  of  the  hand. 

There  are  still  other  valid  objections.  The  usual  type 
of  high  school  graduates  only  a  small  percentage  of  its  en¬ 
tering  class.  The  school  points  with  pride  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  fine  graduates,  but  not  to  the  fine  number  of  graduates. 
I  have  often  wondered  how  many  heads  of  schools  at  com¬ 
mencement  see  in  their  mind’s  eye  behind  the  ranks  of 
beaming  graduates  the  far  larger  number  of  students  who 
entered  but  fell  by  the  way!  How  many  times  have  our 
souls  been  stirred  and  oiu:  consciences  aroused  when 
pupils  left  school  because  they  were  not  getting  what  they 
needed  most;  and  we  knew  it.  Perhaps  our  hands  were 
tied,  and  we  were  ourselves  the  unwilling  victims  of  some 
huge  educational  machine,  but  even  these  considerations 
did  not  make  us  feel  any  happier.  For  it  is  a  truth  that  in 
a  vast  number  of  instances  our  schools  are  misfits.  Even 
in  the  case  of  our  best  students  we  seldom  discriminate 
between  those  who  succeed  because  of  their  teachers  and 
those  who  succeed  despite  their  teachers.  We  may  try  to 
convince  ourselves  that  the  reason  so  many  pupils  leave 
high  school  is  because  they  enter  with  no  intention  of  re¬ 
maining,  because  they  have  infirmity  of  purpose  or  lack 
of  adequate  preparation  for  effective  work.  We  may  think 
the  shrinkage  is  due  to  frequent  absences  causing  irrepara¬ 
ble  breaks  in  the  work;  and  in  many  instances  these  are 
good  and  sufficient  reasons.  But  if  our  courses  were  bet¬ 
ter  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  just  such  pupils,  if  they 
found  it  worth  while  to  remain,  would  we  not  graduate  a 
much  larger  percentage?  In  my  own  experience,  I  have 
found  that  thirty  per  cent  of  the  entering  classes  are  in¬ 
tellectually  incapable  of  doing  the  first  year  high  school 
work  as  at  present  arranged,  but  I  do  not  graduate  the  re¬ 
maining  seventy  per  cent  who  are  capable. 

There  is  an  immense  intellectual,  educational,  and 
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economic  waste;  pupils  wasting  their  time  and  strength 
upon  subjects  for  which  they  are  not  fitted,  teachers  wasting 
their  fine  efforts  upon  hopeless  material,  teaching  Latin 
and  algebra  to  those  who  should  be  learning  domestic  science 
or  carpentry,  giving  instruction  in  biology  where  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  how  to  spend  a  dollar  to  the  best  advantage  in  the 
household  would  be  of  infinitely  greater  value,  a  waste  of 
public  money  in  paying  the  teachers  of  non-adapted  sub¬ 
jects.  We  may  call  these  unfortunate  pupils  misfits,  but 
is  it  not  true  that  our  schools  and  courses  of  study  are  also 
misfits?  I  am  making  a  plea  for  schools  that  will  take  all 
children  as  they  find  them,  the  one-talent  and  the  two- 
talent  child,  as  well  as  the  ten-talent  child,  and  give  them 
all  the  things  they  respectively  need — democratic  schools 
with  democratic  courses  of  study  for  all  and  not  schools 
and  courses  simply  for  mental  aristocrats.  It  will  be  noted 
that  this  plea  is  a  sword  that  cuts  both  ways.  If  children 
are  provided  with  courses  for  which  they  are  adapted,  and 
undertake  courses  for  which  they  are  manifestly  unfit, 
there  must  be  power  somewhere  to  put  these  pupils  where 
they  belong.  Should  such  a  plan  be  put  into  operation, 
we  should  then  no  longer  be  clogging  our  academic  schools 
with  pupils  who  should  be  elsewhere.  Fitness  rather  than 
ambition  or  social  aspiration  should  be  the  sole  basis  of 
determining  which  course  a  student  should  pursue.  Since 
secondary  school  education  is  a  luxury,  can  not  the  common¬ 
wealth  determine  upon  what  students  its  largesses  shall 
be  bestowed? 

In  saying  all  this,  I  recognize  full  well  that  in  the  intel¬ 
lectual  realm  there  is  no  democracy.  The  ten-talent  man, 
no  matter  what  his  birth  may  have  been,  will  always  sur¬ 
pass  the  five-talent  man  no  matter  what  his  birth  may  have 
been.  Personality  will  always  count  for  more  than  heredity 
or  environment.  In  our  quest  for  educational  democracy 
we  have  afforded  equal  opportunities,  but  as  a  rule  it  has 
been  for  the  best  intellectually.  The  inexorable  law  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  has  been  ruthlessly  applied.  We 
must  revise  our  views  and  get  a  new  glimpse  of  democracy  in 
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education.  We  must  recognize  that  the  child  with  small 
ability  should  be  trained  up  to  the  limit  of  his  ability  on 
those  subjects  which  he  is  able  to  master.  AVhat  would 
we  think  of  the  doctor  who  had  three  bottles  of  medicine 
only  and  who  prescribed  each  of  these  in  turn  to  his  patients? 
What  shall  we  say  of  the  doctors  of  pedagogy  who  have 
only  one  general  course  of  study  to  offer  and  who  say  to  stu¬ 
dents  “disce  aut  discede/'  take  this  and  master  it  or  get  out. 
The  present  course  does  not  enable  each  individual  to 
make  the  most  of  himself,  while  at  the  same  time  contri¬ 
buting  in  as  large  a  degree  as  possible  to  the  general  well¬ 
being.  A  uniform  program  is  no  longer  possible.  We 
need  more  types  of  schools,  and  to  an  indefinite  extent 
programs  must  be  adapted  to  varying  needs.  Those  op¬ 
posing  the  establishment  of  effective  trade  schools,  because 
of  an  alleged  tendency  to  create  class  distinction,  forget 
what  sharp  class  distinctions  are  now  enforced  by  uniform 
courses  of  study  appealing  only  to  the  mentally  superior. 

In  many  of  our  schools  half  of  the  entire  registration 
is  in  the  first  year.  We  know  that  half  of  this  number  will 
spend  one  year  or  less  in  school.  What  do  we  offer  these 
pupils?  In  most  cases  a  four-year  course  of  study  on  the 
traditional  academic  basis.  We  offer  subjects  that  need 
this  full  time  for  complete  presentation.  We  offer  these 
one-year  students  a  course  of  study  that  leads  nowhere 
and  fits  them  for  nothing,  and  for  such  the  usual  programs 
of  study  are  barren  and  ineffective.  The  educational  out¬ 
come  is  what  might  be  expected — practically  nothing. 
We  may  lay  to  our  souls  the  flattering  unction  that  in  the 
one  year  they  are  getting  some  training,  that  the  sub¬ 
jects  pursued  will  do  them  no  harm,  and  that  a  taste  may 
be  developed  that  will  induce  them  to  remain  thru  the 
course.  But  the  question  is  not,  “Are  we  doing  a  good 
thing  for  them?”  but,  “Are  we  doing  the  best  thing?” 
And  to  this  question  I  unhesitatingly  answer  “No.”  One- 
fourth  of  a  four-year  course  is  not  so  good  as  a  complete 
one-year  coiu*se;  one-half  of  a  four-year  course  is  not  so 
good  as  a  complete  two-year  course.  It  would  not  be  a 
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good  thing  to  institute  a  one-year  course  in  a  secondary 
school.  Probably  such  work  may  be  best  done  in  a  con¬ 
tinuation  course  in  an  elementary  school.  The  course  if 
given  there  would  hold  a  larger  number  of  pupils  and  be 
more  economically  administered.  But  I  see  no  valid  ob¬ 
jection  to  two-year  courses  in  secondary  schools  assuming 
that  these  schools  exist  to  meet  the  evident  demands  of 
society. 

Let  me  take  a  leaf  or  two  from  the  book  of  my  own 
experience.  As  first  principal  of  the  Commercial  High 
School  of  Brooklyn,  I  was  called  upon  to  administer  a  two- 
year  course  of  study.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  entering  class 
(it  is  a  boys’  school)  remained  to  graduate.  The  goal  was 
near,  the  bearing  of  all  the  school  work  upon  preparation 
for  business  life  was  evident.  When  the  course  of  study 
was  lengthened  to  three  years  only  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  the  entering  class  remained  to  graduate.  The  old 
two-year  commercial  course  in  the  Girls’  High  School 
held  nearly  sixty  per  cent  of  the  pupils  to  the  day  of  gradua¬ 
tion,  and  met  a  popular  demand.  In  brief,  in  both  courses 
the  pupils  received  what  they  needed. 

We  should  have  then  short  courses  in  commercial  sub¬ 
jects  and  industrial  subjects.  As  a  rule  at  the  present  time, 
where  commercial  subjects  and  the  practical  arts  are  intro¬ 
duced  into  high  school  curriculums,  these  subjects  are 
either  inaccessible  to  first  and  second  year  pupils  or  else 
are  treated  in  a  formal  manner  as  introductory  to  something 
more  substantial  to  come  later.  We  need  courses  frankly 
utilitarian  that  will  be  commercial  or  industrial  from  the 
first  day  of  the  term.  Until  this  is  done  the  high  schools 
must  meet  the  charge  that  for  pupils  who  drop  out  at  about 
the  age  of  sixteen  the  latter  part  of  their  education  has  been 
ineffective.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  certain,  the  move¬ 
ment  for  vocational  schools  has  come  to  stay.  This  ques¬ 
tion  must  be  met  and  answered,  “Shall  vocational  courses 
be  given  in  practical  fashion  in  the  present  secondary  schools 
or  shall  a  new  type  of  secondary  school  be  established?’’ 
May  I  suggest  as  a  compromise  what  Dr.  Snedden  en- 
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dorses,  a  two-year  course  of  study,  containing  English 
literature  and  composition,  science,  social  science,  and  an 
option  from  one  of  the  four  great  fields  of  commercial,  in¬ 
dustrial  arts,  household  arts,  and  practical  arts  study. 
This  is  not  with  the  idea  of  fitting  for  vocations  as  much 
as  for  emphasizing  vocational  aspects  of  the  work. 

But  there  are  still  other  counts  in  the  indictment  against 
the  present  academic  course  of  study.  It  demands  the 
same  work  from  boys  and  girls.  Why  should  the  courses 
for  both  be  identical?  White-haired  antiquity  answers, 
“Because  they  always  have  been.”  When  woman  made 
her  claim  for  higher  education  she  was  granted,  perhaps 
grudgingly,  the  same  course  of  study  as  her  brother  was 
taking.  She  has  shown  her  ability  to  do  this  work;  but  in 
certain  subjects  at  what  a  cost!  What  has  the  obligatory 
study  of  algebra  or  geometry  on  the  part  of  ninety-five 
per  cent  of  the  more  than  half  million  high  school  girls  in 
America  to  do  with  their  liberal  education?  True,  some 
considerable  number  do  the  work  and  do  it  easily,  but  by 
far  the  larger  number  put  into  the  work  an  energy  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  value.  Should  not  these  subjects 
be  optional  with  additional  work  in  a  foreign  language 
or  a  second  foreign  language  as  alternatives? 

A  personal  analysis  of  the  results  of  the  Regents’  Exam¬ 
inations  in  physics  taken  by  the  New  York  City  high  schools 
for  a  term  of  five  years  showed  that  the  boys’  schools,  no 
matter  what  their  standings  might  be  in  other  subjects, 
were  always  in  the  first  group,  the  mixt  schools  were  in 
the  second  group,  while  the  girls’  schools,  no  matter  what 
their  standings  were  in  other  subjects,  always  brought  up 
the  rear.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  same  ten¬ 
dency  that  leads  girls,  as  a  rule,  to  avoid  mathematics 
as  an  option  in  college  work  reveals  itself  in  these  examina¬ 
tions  in  physics ;  for  generally  the  stress  is  upon  mathematical 
physics,  to  the  girls’  mind  the  least  attractive  featme.  I 
would  not  go  so  far  as  to  recommend  the  omission  of  the 
subject,  but  I  would  heartily  suggest  the  advisability  of  a 
large  number  of  optional  questions  in  descriptive  physics 
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in  all  examinations.  I  am  not  pleading  for  an  emasculated 
course  for  girls,  but  I  do  plead  for  an  adapted  course.  I 
it  is  in  order,  I  would  suggest  to  the  makers  of  the  examina¬ 
tion  papers  in  physics  that  they  select  questions  having  a 
closer  correlation  with  life,  particularly  the  life  of  the  ado¬ 
lescent  girl.  If  this  advice  is  followed  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew’s  day  in  physics  will  not  be  continually 
repeated. 

The  list  of  counts  in  the  indictment  is  not  even  yet  com¬ 
plete.  We  are  told  that  the  present  course  has  not  defined 
itself,  and  that  it  has  failed  to  formulate  valid  aims.  This 
is  the  day  when  efficiency  is  the  slogan  of  business  life 
and  the  schoolmaster  is  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
cry.  What  are  the  defined  aims?  To  what  extent  do  we 
realize  them?  Does  the  educational  output  begin  to  ap¬ 
proximate  the  ideal?  Is  it  true  that  in  our  attempts  to 
realize  our  ideal  we  waver  between  cast-iron  method 
and  purely  empirical  device?  Somewhere  it  ought  to  be 
possible  to  find  valid  aims  in  the  vocational,  social,  or  cul¬ 
tural  utilities  of  twentieth  century  life  in  modern  America. 
We  are  quite  certain  that  no  school  subject  can  be  regarded 
as  an  end  in  itself,  but  does  it  lend  itself  to  a  complete 
scheme  of  education?  We  realize  full  well  that  we  are 
living  in  an  age  of  acute  transition  when  nothing  is  sacred 
because  it  is  old;  not  age  but  utility  is  the  touchstone. 
We  know  all  too  well  that  our  methods  very  often  are 
those  of  the  rule-of-thumb  and  we  are  struggling  after,  if 
haply  we  may  find,  a  basis  of  scientific  knowledge  upon 
which  to  rest  our  method.  To  say  that  our  practise  has 
always  followed  a  certain  line  of  procedure  must  cease 
to  be  a  justification.  We  must  discover  more  purposeful 
and  far  wider  aims,  and  we  must  broaden  the  range  of 
adaptability.  The  paying  public  is  demanding  of  us  an 
accounting  of  our  stewardship,  and  it  behooves  us  to  set 
our  houses  in  order  and  take  an  account  of  stock.  We 
must  prepare  to  throw  overboard  our  schemes  of  limited 
adaptability  and  methods  empirically  derived. 

Every  subject  must  present  itself  at  the  bar  of  competent 
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opinion  and  plead  for  itself.  One  of  the  first  questions 
asked  will  be,  “Does  it  function?”  Is  it  true  that  many 
of  the  subjects  either  do  not  function  in  themselves,  or  that 
they  are  presented  too  much  with  reference  to  their  “pure” 
aspects  without  regard  to  their  application  in  contemporary 
life  and  activity?  Do  they  function  in  life  social  and  indi¬ 
vidual  as  it  is  now  lived?  Do  they  reveal  results  in  terms 
of  ideals  and  knowledge  in  action?  What  part  does  the 
study  of  Latin  play  in  the  liberal  education  of  American 
youth?  Latin,  justify  thy  presence  in  a  twentieth  century 
American  high  school  curriculum!  WTiat  has  the  pre¬ 
vailing  study  of  physics,  of  chemistry,  and  of  biology  to  do 
with  liberal  education?  These  are  the  days  of  accounting. 
High  school  sciences,  what  report  can  you  render?  His¬ 
tory,  you  too,  are  on  the  rack.  Perhaps  we  feel  vaguely 
that  in  history  if  anywhere  should  be  found  valuable  means 
of  education.  A  knowledge  of  the  past  should  save  us 
from  mistakes  in  government  in  the  present  and  the  future. 
Have  poorly-adapted  methods,  a  pedagogy  empirically 
derived,  and  a  failure  to  recognize  present  social  conditions 
rendered  infertile  the  soil  where  we  expected  to  reap  a  rich 
crop  of  ideals  and  patriotism?  WLy  should  history  be 
presented  in  chronological  order  beginning  with  the  history 
of  Ancient  Assyria  and  Babylon?  Wliat  ultimate  objects 
are  to  be  obtained  in  teaching  to  first-year  pupils  Greek  and 
Roman  history,  especially  when  this  is  all  the  history  most 
of  them  will  ever  study?  WTiy  is  the  learning  of  this  his¬ 
tory  more  important  than  the  learning  of  other  history? 
Can  we  guarantee  that  this  year’s  work  will  function  in 
knowledge,  power,  and  culture?  Every  subject  is  up  for 
discussion,  for  examination,  for  acceptance  or  rejection. 

We  have  reached  a  transition  period  in  education,  a  period 
demanding  readjustments.  Unfortunately,  we  have  not 
at  hand  the  knowledge,  scientifically  derived,  that  will 
throw  the  necessary  light  upon  these  perplexing  problems. 
Changes  must  be  made,  but  exactly  what  they  should  be, 
and  how  we  shall  remedy  present  defects,  are  not  entirely 
within  the  limits  of  our  present  knowledge.  We  must  pro- 
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ceed  too  largely  upon  belief  rather  than  conviction.  We 
are  like  a  business  house  which  finds  it  necessary  to  remodel 
the  building  and  still  carry  on  the  business  at  the  old  stand. 
We  can  not  remain  still  while  changes  are  being  made  for 
the  work  of  instruction  must  go  on.  The  clearer  definition 
of  aims,  the  search  for  a  scientific  basis  of  method,  the  test¬ 
ing  of  each  subject  for  its  functioning  power,  richer  and 
fuller  service  to  the  community,  separate  courses  of  study 
for  boys  and  girls,  flexible  curriculums,  shorter  courses,, 
more  types  of  high  schools;  these  are  all  suggested  solutions 
for  present  difficulties.  There  are  several  products  of  our 
secondary  school  systems  which  their  supporters  may 
justly  expect;  a  scholarly  type  of  mind,  ideals  that  will  be 
inspiring  and  compelling,  and  a  mental  awareness  of  civic 
and  social  conditions.  The  graduates  of  such  schools 
should  aid  in  diminishing  human  incapacity,  and  in  re¬ 
ducing  suffering  and  waste,  so  that  life  may  be  richer  and 
fuller  thru  the  application  of  such  knowledge  as  science 
daily  places  at  our  disposal,  so  that  keener  appreciation 
of  the  perplexing  conditions  of  modern  life  may  be  revealed,, 
so  that  the  dawning  of  the  day-star  of  social  justice  may 
the  more  speedily  come. 

William  L.  Felter 

The  Girls  High  School 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


IV 

THE  SECOND  BALCONY  OF  EDUCATION 

“My  dear,  you  are  like  all  young  actresses  and  actors,” 
said  Joseph  Jefferson  to  a  rising  star,  “you  play  to  the 
orchestra.  Sometimes  you  include  the  first  balcony.  But 
there  is  something  you  must  never  forget,  there  is  a  second 
balcony.  It  is  true  they  have  paid  only  a  quarter  to  get 
in,  but  the  boys  and  girls  up  there  will  in  ten  years  be  the 
men  and  women  in  the  first  balcony — many  of  them  in  the 
orchestra.” 

Authors,  professors  of  education,  administrators  have 
been  playing  to  the  orchestra  and  first  balcony  of  educa¬ 
tion — the  city  schools  and  schools  of  higher  education 
generally.  The  second  balcony  of  education — the  rural 
schools — have  been  almost  totally  neglected.  It  is  true 
there  has  been  an  interest  in  rural  education.  The  sub¬ 
ject  has  been  repeatedly,  eloquently  and  intelligently 
discust  for  many  years  past  before  the  National  Education 
Association.  State  superintendents,  the  aforesaid  pro¬ 
fessors  of  education  and  others  have  exhibited  a  mild  aca¬ 
demic  interest  in .  these  schools.  But  what  is  the  upshot 
of  the  matter — pretty  discussions,  academic  disquisitions, 
satisfying  the  authorial  vanity  but  lacking  in  practical 
results.  President  Kirk  put  the  matter  well,  tho  rarely 
bluntly  after  the  meeting  of  the  rmal  school  section  of 
the  N.  E.  A.  at  St.  Louis  recently:  “All  this  was  said  many 
years  ago,  just  as  well  and  just  as  emphatically.  What’s 
the  use.^”  What  the  rural  school  situation  needs  are  prag¬ 
matists.  It  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  point  out 
once  more  the  opportunities  in  the  rural  school  situation. 
It  would  be  even  easier  to  point  to  endless  lamentations  of 
real  and  spurious  Jeremiahs  over  the  situation.  But  we 
have  another  mission  now.  We  shall  content  ourselves 
with  pointing  out  a  remarkable  demonstration  in  the  con- 
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Crete  of  the  principles  of  the  so-called  new  education  ap¬ 
plied  to  rural  schools. 

The  Country  Life  Commission  in  its  report  of  Jan.  23, 
1909,  to  President  Roosevelt,  says: 

“The  subject  of  paramount  importance  in  our  corre¬ 
spondence  and  in  the  hearings  is  education.  In  every  part 
of  the  United  States  there  seems  to  be  one  mind  on  the 
part  of  those  capable  of  judging,  on  the  necessity  of  re¬ 
directing  the  rural  schools .  It  is  recognized  that  all 

difficulties  resolve  themselves  in  the  end  into  a  question 
of  education.”  The  chorus  that  have  said  “Amen,” 
or  if  you  choose,  “Hallelujah,”  to  this  statement  has  been 
nation-wide,  and  has  been  of  increasing  volume.  Annual 
state  country  life  or  rural  life  conferences,  extension  work 
of  agricultural  colleges,  the  introduction  of  professional 
courses  for  rural  school  teachers  in  normal  schools  and 
colleges,  more  liberal  state  aid  to  rural  schools,  magazines 
especially  devoted  to  country  life  and  rural  schools,  are 
only  so  many  indications  of  the  tremendous  force  of  the 
movement  and  of  its  extent. 

But  such  admirable  sentiment  is  likely  to  be  dissipated 
into  thin  air  unless  some  one  with  a  strong  administrative 
sense  takes  hold  and  translates  it  into  actual  conditions 
and  invents  practical  machinery  for  carrying  such  sentiment 
into  effect.  In  Oconto  County,  Wisconsin,  a  county 
superintendent.  Miss  Ellen  B.  McDonald,  has  actually 
done  this.  She  knows  her  community  and  its  needs  and 
plans  to  meet  them.  Here  is  a  rural  school  administra¬ 
tor  with  a  definitely  formed  program — the  elementary 
basis  of  improvement,  the  first  step.  This  program  will 
not  be  accomplished  this  year  nor  next  year,  nor  the  year 
after  next,  but  every  year  will  see  a  closer  approximation 
to  the  vision — the  ideal  of  “better  schools,  better  farms, 
better  homes”  in  Oconto  County,  Wisconsin — and  very 
likely  a  wider  vision. 

The  extent  of  the  program  of  the  county  superintendent 
may  be  indicated  thus : 
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I.  WHAT  IS  WELL  UNDER  WAY 

1.  Making  the  school  an  economic  center  of  the  community. 

2.  Making  the  school  a  social  center  of  the  community. 

3.  Securing  the  cooperation  of  outside  agencies  and  of  individuals. 

4.  Systematic  control  of  truancy. 

5.  Systematic  training  of  teachers  in  service. 

6.  Cultivating  in  school  officers  the  habit  of  seeking  the  advice  of  the  county 

superintendents  on  professional  subjects;  the  professional  selection 
of  teachers,  of  textbooks,  of  school  furniture,  for  example. 

7.  Giving  constructive  publicity  to  school  facts. 

8.  Making  supervision  helpful. 

9.  Using  state  aid  in  stimulating  educational  improvement. 

10.  Making  the  school  house  a  place  where  the  child  can  enjoy  being  by: 

(a)  Securing  good  ventilation  and  heating. 

{b)  Stimulating  an  interest  in  good  pictures  and  other  decorations. 

(c)  Improving  the  appearance  of  the  school  grounds. 

(d)  Improving  the  outhouses  several  hundred  per  cent. 

2.  WHAT  HAS  BEEN  RECENTLY  INITIATED 

1.  Making  the  school  the  civic  center  of  the  community. 

2.  Introducing  sewing  and  cooking  into  the  schools. 

3.  Giving  manual  training  a  practical  bent. 

4.  Securing  cooperation  of  library  and  schools. 

3.  WHAT  IS  COMING  SOON 

1.  Detailed  social  survey  of  the  communities. 

2.  Making  the  annual  report  an  opportunity  for  letting  the  community 

know  its  unmet  school  needs. 

3.  Strengthening  the  course  on  agriculture. 

4.  More  general  use  of  the  state  agencies  such  as  the  Free  Library  Com¬ 

mission,  Extension  Division  and  Agricultural  College  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  Dairy  and  Food  Commission,  etc. 

5.  Instructing  school  boards  as  to  methods  of  keeping  their  books. 

It  is  not  possible  to  discuss  in  this  paper  all  the  features 
of  this  program.  But  a  few  points,  significant  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  educational  administration,  are  discust. 

THE  FINE  ART  OF  MANAGEMENT 
(a)  Attitude  toward  Children. — In  the  carrying  out  of 
the  program  there  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  what  may 
be  called  the  fine  art  of  management.  Its  human  aspect  is, 
perhaps,  best  illustrated  in  Miss  McDonald’s  relation  to 
the  children.  Besides  the  personal  touch,  this  superin¬ 
tendent  writes  circular  letters  to  the  children  and  even 
personal  letters.  A  circular  letter  dated  July  9,  1912, 
opens  in  this  tripping  fashion: 
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“To  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  contests: 

“My  dear  friends, 

“Say  how  do  you  hoe  your  row,  young  man 
Say  how  do  you  hoe  your  row. 

Do  you  hoe  it  fair,  do  you  hoe  it  square 
Do  you  hoe  it  the  best  you  know? 

Do  you  cut  the  weeds  as  you  ought  to  do 
And  leave  what  is  worth  while  there. 

The  harvest  your  garner  depends  on  you 
Are  you  working  it  on  the  square?” 

“How  are  you  getting  along  with  your  growing  contests?  Are  you 
taking  good  care  of  your  beets,  peas,  corn  or  garden?  Remember  that  it 
will  repay  you  well,  for  all  the  work  you  do  upon  it.” 

In  reply  to  this,  there  came  to  Miss  McDonald  this  very 
human  document  from  little  Elsie  Pethke,  of  Suring,  Wis¬ 
consin,  dated  July  12,  1912: 

“  Dear  friend  (Note  the  salutation) ! 

“I  received  your  letter  yesterday. 

I  will  tell  you  how  my  garden  grows. 

My  corn  is  a  little  over  five  feet  high.  My  tomatoes  have  little  tomatoes 
on,  but  mama’s  are  just  beginning  to  blossom  now.  My  beets  are  growing 
fine.  I  planted  them  very  late.  My  lettus  is  much  better  than  mama’s. 
We  have  been  eating  it  right  along.  I  am  working  in  it  all  I  can.” 

Your  little  friend. 

When  it  is  known  that  such  a  letter  is  typical  of  the  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  county  superintendent,  you  will  perhaps 
grant  that  comment  is  unnecessary. 

(6)  Attitude  toward  School  Officers  and  Teachers. — The 
attitude  of  Miss  McDonald  toward  her  teachers  is  proba¬ 
bly  best  illustrated  in  the  statement  of  the  clergyman  of  a 
rural  parish  at  the  last  Country  Life  Conference:  “Those 
who  have  borne  the  burden  of  the  day,  the  scorching  heat, 
deserve  in  a  special  manner  a  word  of  encouragement, 
of  hope,  of  cheer.”  Miss  McDonald  has  all  three  for 
teacher,  for  pupil,  for  member  of  the  school-board.  There 
is  a  fine  consideration  of  the  human  element  of  the  teacher 
and  school  officers.  It  shows  itself  in  the  genial  personal 
manner  of  the  county  superintendent  toward  every  one 
who  comes  into  her  office,  in  her  circular  letters  addrest 
to  her  “dear  friends,”  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  her  schools, 
and  in  her  reports  of  visits  to  schools.  The  recognition  is 
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shown,  too,  in  her  utilization  of  the  four  county  newspapers 
to  commend  school  activities  anywhere  in  her  schools. 
In  the  utilization  of  buttons  and  badges — those  insignia 
of  honor — crosses  of  the  “legion  of  honor”  to  the  boys, 
there  is  the  same  insight  into  human  natme. 

Miss  McDonald  does  not  confuse  certain  functions 
which  are  usually  confused.  She  is  an  administrator,  but 
she  is  also  a  supervisor.  To  many  county  superintendents 
there  is  no  distinction  between  supervision  and  adminis¬ 
tration.  They  believe  that  they  are  merely  cogs  in  a 
vast  administrative  machine,  that  their  position  is  clerical, 
that  practically  all  the  important  functions  could  be  dis¬ 
charged  from  their  office,  that  their  personal  relation  is  a 
sort  of  step-motherly  interest — step-motherly  as  that  word 
is  used  in  good  stories  and  on  the  stage.  Communities 
rarely  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  county  superin¬ 
tendency,  is  the  statement  of  the  rmal  school  inspector  of 
Wisconsin  in  the  last  biennial  report  of  the  state  superin¬ 
tendent.  He  has  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  the  position.  His  statement  follows: 

“The  people  of  the  state  do  not  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  office  of 
county  superintendent.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  no  office  that  has 
more  to  do  with  the  development  of  our  rural  communities.  The  County 
superintendent  is  at  the  head  of  the  educational  system  of  the  county.  The 
progress  of  the  schools  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  his  activity  and  organ¬ 
izing  ability.  He  should  be  not  merely  a  school  supervisor  but  an  educa¬ 
tional  leader  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.’’ 

Administration  is,  however,  the  more  inclusive  term 
when  properly  understood,  for  it  certainly  demands  efficient 
supervision  if  it  is  to  be  efficient  itself. 

Nor  does  she  confuse  supervision  and  inspection.  The 
coming  in,  saying  Good  Morning  to  the  teacher,  glancing 
around,  and  bidding  the  teacher  ddieu  is  inspection;  the 
coming  in,  staying  with  the  teacher,  conferring  with  her 
afterwards,  and  writing  her  a  constructive  criticism  of 
her  lesson  is  supervision.  Miss  McDonald  is  a  supervisor. 
She  visits  schools  for  more  than  three  minutes  once  a  year. 
She  remains  with  the  teacher,  she  takes  the  class  if  neces¬ 
sary,  she  confers  with  the  teacher  afterwards  personally. 
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She  sends  a  copy  of  a  report  of  her  criticism  to  the  teacher 
as  well  as  to  the  school-board.  No  teacher  is  so  poor  but 
that  she  finds  something  to  commend  her  for,  and  then  she 
incidentally  makes  other  remarks.  A  typical  criticism  of  a 
teacher  follows: 

“I  found  your  teacher  doing  earnest  work  in  her  beginning  reading, 
and  the  class  with  the  children  who  can  not  speak  English  was  especially  good. 
It  is  necessary  for  her  to  make  a  special  effort  to  have  a  quiet,  orderly  room 
while  the  older  children  are  studying,  and  she  has  half  a  dozen  little  children 
not  much  more  than  four  years  old,  and  several  who  do  not  speak  English, 
but  I  am  sure  that  she  will  make  an  improvement  in  this  matter  and  that  the 
little  ones  will  soon  learn  the  rules  of  school.” 

A  special  discussion  of  Miss  McDonald’s  criticism  is 
given  later.  Bulletins,  opening  with  actual  questions 
raised  by  teachers  are  prepared,  circulated  and  discust  at 
teachers’  meetings.  Sectional  meetings  of  the  Oconto 
Teachers’  Association  are  especially  valuable  aids  to  super¬ 
vision. 

The  aim  of  the  supervision  is  the  continued  training 
of  the  teacher  in  service.  This  is  probably  the  most  fruit¬ 
ful  idea  in  the  new  educational  administration  applied  to 
city  schools.  This  demonstration  shows  that  it  is  equally 
applicable  in  the  rural  schools.  It  is  more  so,  and  more 
needed.  The  State  Board  of  Public  Affairs  of  Wisconsin 
in  its  recent  investigation  of  the  rural  schools  pointed  out: 

“Every  year  i,5cx)  young  girls  of  common  school  education  and  with 
only  six  weeks’  training  in  methods  of  teaching  and  school  administration  are 
facing  their  first  school,  yet  the  only  supervision  they  receive  is  the  brief 
visit  of  the  county  superintendent  and  the  conferences  at  the  institutes. 

“The  State  Superintendent  says  in  his  fourteenth  biennial  report  (page 
3),  ‘  There  is  no  adequate  supervision  of  these  schools.  As  a  rule  the  county 
superintendent  finds  it  impossible  to  visit  the  schools  more  than  once  a  year 
and  then  for  a  brief  time.  Many  of  these  visits  come  toward  the  end  of  the 
school  year.  The  teacher  is  thus  thrown  almost  wholly  upon  her  own  re¬ 
sources,  and  one  out  of  every  three  or  four  teachers  on  the  average  is  doing 
her  first  year’s  work  and  in  many  cases  never  saw  the  inside  of  a  country 
school  before!”’ 

The  need  for  such  supervision  as  Miss  McDonald  is  giving 
found  its  justification  in  these  statements. 

THE  LAY  AND  PROFESSIONAL  ELEMENT  IN  EDUCATION 

Wisconsin  is  now  organized  on  the  district  system  of  school 
organization.  The  lay  element  in  each  district  is  repre- 
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sented  by  the  three  members  of  the  school-board:  presi¬ 
dent,  vice-president  and  clerk.  In  Oconto  County  there 
are  ninety-one  districts.  The  superintendent  has  no  author¬ 
ity  to  dictate  even  in  a  matter  like  the  selection  of  text¬ 
books.  And  yet  there  is,  in  Oconto  County,  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  degree,  professional  selection  of  textbooks  and  of 
teachers  by  the  county  superintendent. 

Members  of  school-boards  are  encouraged  to  seek  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  county  superintendent.  It  is  freely  offered 
too.  For  example,  at  a  school-board  convention.  Miss 
McDonald,  under  the  heading  Hiring  Teachers,  on  her 
mimeographed  summary,  says: 

“A  teacher  who  will  offer  to  teach  for  $35  where  $40  is  usually  paid,  is 
getting  just  $35  too  much.  Offer  salaries  that  will  raise  the  standard  of 
teachers.  Announce  that  you  will  pay  $5  more  to  the  teacher  who  has  spent 
her  summer  at  the  Normal  or  in  a  Training  School.  Ask  your  teacher  if  she 
has  attended  the  summer  institute  every  day.  Some  come  in  for  a  day  or 
two  and  say  they  have  attended  the  institute. 

Ask  if  your  teacher  is  doing  the  work  called  for  in  the  teacher’s  column. 

Breaking  contracts.  Give  a  written  contract  and  hold  the  teacher  to  it.” 

One  other  point  need  be  made  in  this  connection.  Noth¬ 
ing  seems  to  be  too  small  for  this  supervision.  There  is 
nothing  grandiose,  tremendous,  overwhelming  about  the 
things  done.  Individually  they  may  seem  trifling  and  are 
perhaps,  but  the  profound  statement  ascribed  to  Michael 
Angelo  is  true  here  as  elsewhere:  “Perfection  is  made  up 
of  trifles  but  perfection  is  no  trifle.” 

The  circulars  to  school-board  members  opens  thus: 

“As  representatives  of  the  patrons  of  the  schools,  I  should  like  now  that 
we  are  closing  up  the  school  year,  to  talk  over  with  you  some  of  the  school 
questions  that  interest  us. 

“This  year  has  shown  many  improvements.  Almost  without  exception 
every  school  has  shown  decided  improvement.  Oconto  County  was  paid 
the  complement  of  being  reported  to  the  United  States  Department  at  Wash¬ 
ington  as  one  of  the  most  progressive  counties  in  the  state.  Being  called  pro¬ 
gressive  means,  I  take  it,  that  we  are  working  hard  for  better  schools,  not 
that  we  may  be  satisfied  with  what  we  have. 

"Some  of  the  best  of  the  improvements  we  have  noted  this  year  are: 

1.  Galvanized  iron  ceilings  and  walls,  well  painted. 

2.  Hardwood  floors  laid. 

3.  Cement  platforms  at  entrance  to  school  and  walks  to  pump  and  gate. 

4.  School  yard  well  fenced,  posts  painted  and  a  good  gate. 
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5.  Several  excellent  wells. 

6.  Shelves  for  dinner  pails. 

Before  the  annual  meeting  would  it  not  be  well  for  all  three  members  to 
meet  at  the  schoolhouse  and  talk  over  questions  of  improvement  for  next 
year.  Consider  the  following:” 

and  she  considers  the  following  topics: 

1.  Walls  and  ceiling. 

2.  Seats. 

3.  Floors. 

4.  Platform  and  walks. 

5.  Fence. 

6.  Yard. 

7.  Flagpole. 

8.  Shelf  for  dinner  pails. 

9.  Scrubbing  the  floors. 

10.  A  good  teacher. 

You  can  see  here,  but  more  especially  in  the  next  division, 
that  because  of  the  knowledge  and  personality  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  superintendent,  there  is  no  problem  of  the  re¬ 
lation  or  of  the  relative  province  of  the  lay  and  the  expert 
person  in  education.  The  problem  is  not  so  much  solved  as 
that  it  dissolves. 

THE  VALUE  OF  CONSTRUCTIVE  CRITICISM 

The  harmonious  working  of  school-board  members  and 
county  superintendent  is  perhaps  explained  by  the  nature 
of  the  criticism  made  by  the  county  superintendent.  There 
is  no  better  place,  that  the  writer  knows,  for  a  study  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  method  in  education  than  in  Oconto  County. 

The  criticism  is  frequently  commendatory — apprecia- 
tory.  It  takes  account  of  the  feelings  of  the  persons  con¬ 
cerned.  It  is  specific.  It  is  constructive. 

The  criticism  considers  the  feelings  of  the  persons  con¬ 
cerned,  so  that  they  want  to  remedy  the  faulty  conditions. 
Would  you  plant  some  trees  in  the  yard  of  your  school- 
house,  if  you  received  a  letter  which  began  like  this: 

"Gentlemen: 

I  submit  the  following  report  of  my  visit  to  your  school  made  the  loth 
day  of  April.  1912:  I  found  forty-two  present  with  an  enrollment  of  fifty- 
four,  and  I  find  that  you  have  had  this  good  attendance  all  year.  I  do  not 
wonder  that  the  attendance  has  been  good,  when  I  see  the  many  things  that  you 
have  done  to  make  your  school  the  best  possible  one.  I  was  especially  pleased 
with  the  new  walls  and  ceiling,  their  painting  and  the  painting  of  the  wood- 
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work;  the  shelf  for  the  water  jar,  for  the  card  catalogue  and  for  the  dictionary 
The  library  was  in  a  good  condition,  and  the  interior  of  the  school  left  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  desired.  I  took  a  picture  of  the  interior,  as  I  wanted  to  show  other 
schools  the  arrangement  for  the  water  jar  and  the  dictionary  shelf. 

Then  the  exterior  of  the  building  and  the  yard  have  been  put  in  such  ex¬ 
cellent  conditions  since  my  last  visit.  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  your  cement 
walks  to  the  road  and  to  the  pump  and  the  cement  steps  are  the  finest  in  the 
county,  and  I  am  exceedingly  proud  of  them. 

With  the  yard  well  graded,  the  good  fence,  and  the  excellent  condition 
of  the  buildings,  I  have  only  to  suggest  that  you  plant  some  trees  in  the  year.” 

Would  you  plant  trees  in  your  school  yard?  Especially 
if  you  were  told  in  addition,  what  trees  should  be  planted, 
how  and  when  they  should  be  transplanted  and  where 
they  should  be  placed  in  the  school  yard? 

The  specific  character  of  the  criticism  is  illustrated  in  a 
letter  to  the  members  of  the  school-board.  Joint  District 
No.  I ,  Tittle  River,  Wisconsin.  After  an  opening  commenda¬ 
tory  statement: 

“Now  I  should  like  to  urge  upon  you  the  necessity  of  buying  new  seats 
for  next  year.  If  you  were  to  spend  an  hour  in  the  room  and  watch  the  little 
children  stitting  in  the  uncomfortable  seats  you  would  not  wonder  that  I 
tirge  this.  For  yoim  convenience,  in  case  you  plan  to  put  in  the  single  seats, 
I  have  studied  up  the  question  of  what  size  to  get. 

I  find  that  you  have  two  each  of  the  following  numbers: 

Numbers  i,  2,  3,  4  and  5.  Therefore  I  would  recommend  the  following: 

Get  ten  number  5’s  and  two  rears. 

This,  with  what  you  have,  will  make  two  rows  and  seat  twelve.  Get 
ten  number  4’s  and  two  rears;  seating  12. 

Get  twelve  number  3’s  and  two  rears;  seating  14. 

Get  twelve  number  2’s  and  two  rears;  seating  14. 

Get  five  number  I’s  and  two  rears;  seating  7. 

Making  a  total  with  what  you  have  of  fifty-nine. 

Let  me  also  urge  upon  you  that  if  you  buy  single  seats,  you  buy  the  best. 
I  could  take  you  to  two  or  three  schools  in  the  county  where  there  are  single 
•or  double  seats  only  one  or  two  years  old,  loose,  cracked  and  broken.  There 
is  a  steel  seat  put  out  by  the  American  Seating  Company  at  a  reasonable 
rate  and  I  am  sure  that  other  companies  put  out  good  ones,  but  I  strongly 

advise  you  against  buying  seats  of  a  company  like - , 

who  have  no  reputation  to  keep  up. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  appearance  of  the  school  and  school  yard,  and 
with  new  single  seats  installed,  it  would  be  a  school  to  which  we  could  take 
inspectors  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction. 

Very  sincerely  yours,” 

For  its  nice  consideration  of  many  elements  read  this 
criticism : 
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“You  have  built  outhouses  that  are  a  credit  to  your  school.  I  found 
that  the  boys’  outbuilding  was  not  in  as  clean  a  condition  as  it  should  be, 
the  drain  pipe  in  the  urinal  having  been  stopt  up  and  the  urinal  otherwise 
used.  Would  it  not  be  a  wise  thing  for  you  as  members  of  the  board  to  stop 
at  the  school  some  day  about  at  recess  time,  and  calling  the  boys  together  in 
a  corner  of  the  yard  talk  to  them  about  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  out¬ 
building  in  a  good  condition?  The  members  of  the  board  did  this  in  another 
district  in  the  county  where  for  years  there  had  been  trouble,  and  we  have 
never  had  any  occasion  to  speak  of  the  matter  since.  The  boys  respect  what 
men  tell  them.” 

Notice  the  steps: 

1.  Putting  the  board  in  a  mood  where  it  will  be  receptive  of  criticism — 
not  thru  means  of  any  merely  clever  scheme,  but  because  of  praise  for  some¬ 
thing  actually  done  that  was  praiseworthy. 

2.  Destructive  criticism  of  poor  conditions. 

3.  Specific  constructive  criticism  on  basis  of  2. 

4.  Supplying  the  machinery  for  bringing  the  recommendation  to  pass  by 
giving,  (o)  a  description  of  what  actual  material  is  needed  in  “3;”  (b)  amount 
and  cost  of  such  material;  (c)  places  where  it  can  be  purchased  and  warnings 
as  to  where  it  should  not  be  purchased. 

Notice  too  that  the  professional — the  expert — finds  his 
natural  place  in  adminstration.  It  is  to  advise,  to  instruct 
by  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  ordinary  citizen — if  you 
choose — the  information  and  insight  that  he  possesses  and 
permitting  the  common  citizen  or  the  group  or  community 
of  citizens  to  make  his  or  their  own  decision.  There  is  no 
finality  about  the  expert.  The  times  demand  that  the 
expert  must  be  intelligent,  must  give  up  his  old  character¬ 
istics  of  a  learned  verbiage,  technical  vocabulary,  and  diffuse¬ 
ness,  and  return  to  or  acquire  clearness  of  statement  and 
direct  appeal  to  the  most  ordinary  intelligence.  After 
reading  excerpts  from  Miss  McDonald’s  official  correspond¬ 
ence,  bulletins,  etc.,  you  are  convinced  that  an  expert  can  be 
simple,  clear,  helpful  and  generally  intelligible,  that  he  can 
recognize  that  his  position  is  that  of  advisor,  of  manager 
rather  than  of  star,  to  borrow  a  figure  from  the  theatre. 
That  such  a  method  is  effective  is  conclusively  shown  by 
the  following  typical  instance.  Like  Hamlet,  we  ask  you 
to  look  on  that  picture  and  on  this: 
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April  29,  1911 
“To  the  Members  of  the  School-Board, 
District  No.  y,  - ,  Wis¬ 

consin: 

Gentlemen  : 

I  submit  the  following  report  of 
my  visit  to  your  school  the  26th  day 
of  April:  I  found  35  present — a  fair 
attendance. 

Frankly,  I  was  very  much  disap¬ 
pointed  in  the  general  appearance  of 
the  building,  the  doors  were  broken, 
the  floor  was  dirty  and  littered  with 
paper,  the  water  jar  in  one  corner 
set  on  a  box  and  dripping  over  the 
floor.  The  boys’  outbuilding  had  no 
door.  These  all  contributed  to  make 
what  was,  without  exception,  the 
most  untidy  school  I  visited  this  year. 

On  referring  to  my  letter  to  you 
last  year,  I  notice  that  I  asked  you  to 
replace  the  front  doors,  arrange  for 
scrubbing  every  month,  get  a  dic¬ 
tionary  stand,  and  tint  the  walls. 
At  first  I  thought  that  none  of  these 
things  had  been  done,  but  later  I 
found  that  you  had  built  a  woodshed 
and  replaced  the  front  doors,  tho 
it  was  not  evident  now.  I  learned 
that  you  made  arrangements  for 
scrubbing  every  month,  but  was  sur¬ 
prized  to  find  that  the  room  vJws  so 
dirty.  However,  the  change  for  the 
water  jar  had  not  been  made  nor  the 
boys’  outbuildings  repaired  and  the 
dictionary  stand  not  purchased.  The 
stand  for  the  water  jar  should  be 
made  like  the  picture  I  have  drawn, 
with  the  jar  set  up  and  the  water 
pail  below  to  catch  the  drippings. 

I  signed  your  application  for  special 
state  aid  last  year,  feeling  that  the 
things  I  asked  for  would  be  done, 
and  I  presume  you  have  already  re¬ 
ceived  the  $50.00.  Your  second  ap¬ 
plication  I  shall  not  sign  until  after 
I  visit  you  next  fall  (which  I  will 
try  to  do  early)  and  have  found  your 
school  in  good  condition. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  for  the 
board  to  meet  with  the  teacher  at 


the  schoolhouse  and  thoroly  discuss 
this  question,  make  arrangements 
for  the  building  to  be  thoroly  cleaned, 
then  the  teacher  must  cooperate  to 
keep  the  building  clean.  I  am  sure 
that  you  will  each  agree  with  me  in  this. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from 
you  when  you  have  talked  over  this 
matter  together. 

Very  sincerely  yours,” 

October  16,  1911. 

“To  the  Members  of  the  School-Board, 
District  No.  y,  -  Wis¬ 

consin. 

Gentlemen: 

I  submit  the  following  report  of  my 
visit  to  your  school  the  12th  day  of 
October,  1911:  I  was  very  much 
pleased  to  note  the  improvements 
you  have  made.  The  tinting  on  the 
walls,  painting  of  the  woodwork, 
hooks  for  the  cups,  all  help  to  make  the 
room  look  very  much  better.  I  was 
informed  that  a  woodbox  was  made 
and  a  bench  for  the  water  jar,  and 
that  as  soon  as  the  paint  was  dry 
they  were  to  be  placed  in  the  school- 
house.  The  general  appearance  of 
the  school  was  very  much  improved, 
and  I  am  sure  that  both  the  'teacher 
and  you  will  cooperate  to  keep  it  so. 
The  children  can  be  encouraged  to 
take  a  pride  in  having  the  building 
nice.  The  repairs  in  the  boys’  out¬ 
building  were  satisfactory,  and  in 
fact,  the  whole  building  was  good. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  to  note 
the  good  work  the  teacher  and  pupils 
are  doing  in  agriculture.  I  am  glad 
that  the  boys  are  interested  in  corn 
racks  for  cutting  and  testing  the  seed 
corn,  and  I  hope  that  next  year  some 
one  in  your  district  will  send  some 
prize  corn  to  the  fair. 

I  have  signed  your  application  for 
state  aid,  and  forwarded  it  to  the 
state  department,  and  I  wish  to 
thank  you  for  all  you  have  done  for 
the  school. 

Very  sincerely  yours,” 
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THE  SCHOOL  IN  COMMUNITY  LIFE 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  isolation  of  the  school. 
The  school  is  interesting  the  boy  in  the  life  activity  of  the 
community,  and  the  boy’s  father  in  the  school.  In  many 
counties  in  Wisconsin  the  instruction  in  agriculture  is  most 
formal  and  bookish — even  tho  the  school  is  right  in  the  midst 
of  an  agricultural  country.  But  in  Oconto  County  the 
agricultural  work  takes  an  intensely  practical  bent.  Farm¬ 
ers  bring  their  corn  to  the  school  to  have  it  tested;  they 
use  the  Babcock  tester  in  the  school  to  test  their  milk. 
The  Oconto  County  Boys’  Club,  organized  by  the  superin¬ 
tendent,  had  as  its  special  aim  last  year  corn  growing  and 
weed  extermination.  Testing  the  milk  of  the  home  cows 
is  announced  as  the  special  work  for  next  year. 

Just  as  there  is  a  practical  interest  in  better  farms,  so 
there  is  in  better  homes.  Last  year  sewing  was  generally 
introduced  into  the  schools  of  the  county.  There  is  no 
waste  of  time  on  mere  practise  exercises,  sets  of  under¬ 
clothes  and  dresses  which  were  later  actually  worn  by  the 
pupils  were  made.  The  process  of  doing  this  is  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  subject  into  the  summer  normal  school,  train  a 
few  workers,  watch  their  work,  exhibit  it,  praise  it  in  the 
county  newspaper,  and  wait  for  the  inevitable  results. 
Now  that  sewing  is  well  and  generally  established,  cook¬ 
ing  was  introduced  in  the  summer  normal  school  of  1912. 
The  actual  work  to  be  done  here,  as  in  sewing,  will  not  be 
a  formal  school  exercise,  but  the  product  required  in  actual 
life.  Heretofore  the  manual  training  has  been  toying 
with  dolls’  beds  and  the  like,  but  during  the  1912  summer 
normal  the  bent  given  to  the  sewing  was,  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Professor  A.  M.  Royce,  of  the  Superior  Nor¬ 
mal  School,  carried  over  into  the  field  of  manual  training. 

The  school  is  thus  reaching  out  into  the  community. 
It  is  likewise  bringing  the  community  into  the  school,  or 
rather  to  its  aid.  The  outside  agencies  contribute  prizes 
for  the  pea,  bean  and  corn  contests.  Sometimes  the  prizes 
are  money  and  sometimes  they  are  scholarships  for  the  short 
courses  in  agricultiure  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
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These  are  short  courses  of  six  days’  duration  intended  for 
farm  boys,  giving  them  both  theoretical  and  practical  in¬ 
struction  in  whatever  is  their  chief  agricultmal  interest. 

The  Oconto  Business  Men’s  Association  annually  invites 
the  teachers  of  the  county  to  a  picnic.  Individuals  offer 
prizes  for  the  spelling  and  arithmetic  contests  as  well  as 
for  pea,  beet  and  corn  contests.  Commercial  organization 
and  the  College  of  Agriculture  provide  the  seed  for  the 
various  contests.  Agencies  outside  of  the  county  that 
have  a  state  program  of  any  kind  have  every  assistance 
in  this  county.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  the  Industrial  Commission  and  the  Extension 
Division  of  the  University. 

CHANGES  WITHIN  THE  SCHOOL  ITSELF 

The  rural  school  is  usually  severly  plain  and  utterly 
lacking  in  any  decorative  effect.  It  has  been  said  that  it 
is  too  often  a  miserable,  unsanitary  box.  “This  general 
disregard  of  esthetic  consideration  in  original  construc¬ 
tion,’’  says  the  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Affairs, 
“finds  its  counterpart  in  the  neglected  condition  of  school 
grounds  and  buildings,  and  in  the  lack  of  pictures  and  deco¬ 
rations  within  the  building.  This  constitutes  an  invitation 
to  children  to  disfigure  school  walls,  outbuildings  and 
fences,  an  invitation  which  is  generally  accepted.’’ 

School  grounds  are  unimproved,  facilities  for  recreation 
are  not  provided.  The  Board  of  Public  Affairs  in  its  in¬ 
vestigation  of  schools  in  27  counties  found  not  one  rural 
school  with  a  field  large  enough  for  a  regulation  baseball 
diamond  where  the  youths  of  the  community  could  play 
on  Saturday  afternoons  and  where  the  adults  of  the  com¬ 
munity  could  gather  to  watch  the  opposing  teams.  The 
rural  school  is  usually  poorly  heated,  poorly  lighted,  poorly 
ventilated.  Ordinary  sanitary  precautions  as  to  dusting, 
cleaning,  individual  drinking  cups,  are  not  taken.  Out¬ 
houses  are  likely  to  be  disgraceful.  In  short,  the  physical 
condition  of  the  rural  schools  calls  for  general  improvement. 
As  to  means,  it  calls  for  minute,  persistent,  intelligent 
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supervision.  Here  attention  to  the  details  is  all  important. 

Miss  McDonald,  conscious  of  the  rural  school  situation, 
definitely  set  her  program.  The  circular  quoted  above 
indicated  the  ten  points  that  were  especially  lookt  after 
this  year.  This  general  circular  to  clerks  is  followed  up 
by  a  specific  report  of  the  good  and  bad  points  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  school,  with  pictures  accompanying  showing  schools 
in  neighboring  districts  which  have  made  excellent  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  very  things  which  this  district  lacks.  The 
newspaper  publicity  on  specially  good  features  is  one  of 
the  most  potent  agencies  for  good  used  by  the  county 
superintendent. 

□The  superintendent  is  very  successful  too  in  giving  the 
teacher  ideals  as  to  the  cleanliness,  decoration  and  sanitary 
conditions  of  the  schoolhouse.  The  teacher  becomes  con¬ 
scious  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  school-housekeeping. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  term  the  teacher  receives  the  school¬ 
keeping  blank.  She  is  asked  to  “walk  into  your  school 
some  morning  as  tho  you  were  a  stranger,  and  see  how  it 
would  look  to  others.”  The  form  contains  such  questions 
as  these: 

Is  the  top  of  the  bookcase  empty  of  odds  and  ends  and 
free  from  dust? 

Have  you  a  woodbox,  wastepaper  basket,  etc.? 

Are  the  outbuildings  cleaned,  swept  every  day,  scrubbed 
when  the  school  was  scrubbed? 

Are  you  planning  for  some  new  piece  of  furniture,  appara¬ 
tus,  or  a  picture  this  year?  What?  How  will  you  get 
the  money? 

It  is  the  creation  of  a  housekeeping  conscience  with 
reference  to  just  such  details  by  the  generality  of  teachers 
that  will  bring  about  a  radical  improvement  in  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  interior  of  the  school  building.  The  bottom 
of  the  form  contains  this  well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant  kind  of  statement. 

“If  you  are  doing  all  the  things  suggested  above  or  even 
most  of  them,  you  are  a  good  housekeeper  and  an  honor  not 
only  to  your  district,  but  to  your  profession.  And  your 
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superintendent  hereby  says,  ‘Thank  you,’  and  congratu¬ 
lates  you  on  the  higher  ideals  of  home  you  are  building 
for  you  pupils.” 

What  this  school-housekeeping  blank  does  is  to  provide 
the  teacher  with  a  series  of  standards  by  means  of  which 
she  may  test  the  cleanliness,  care,  in  general  the  sanitary 
and  educational  conditions  of  the  schoolhouse  and  grounds. 
And  the  wisdom  of  providing  the  teacher  with  standards 
of  school  living  which  are  at  least  as  high  as  the  standards 
of  living  outside  of  the  school,  no  one  will  doubt.  This  is 
,only  another  indication  of  the  executive  power  and  instinct 
for  administration  of  this  truly  remarkable  county  super¬ 
intendent. 

THE  CONCLUSION  OP  THE  WHOLE  MATTER 

A  confirmation  of  this  record  of  Miss  McDonald’s  is 
found  in  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Public  Affairs  on  rural 
schools  under  the  heading: 

“3.  Leadership  among  Individual  Superintendents  and 
Teachers  is  Playing  an  Important  Part  in  Rais¬ 
ing  Standards. 

“In  spite  of  defects  in  organization,  lack  of  authority 
and  inadequacy  of  clerical  help,  many  instances  have  been 
found  where  a  strong  personality  has  found  ways  of  ef¬ 
fectively  directing  the  school-boards,  supervising  teachers, 
starting  instruction  in  useful  arts  and  helping  teachers  to 
be  leaders  in  a  community  life.  One  striking  illustration 
of  such  a  leadership  is  furnished  in  Oconto  County,  which 
differs  not  so  much  in  the  kind  as  in  the  number  of  forward 
steps  taken.”  Edward  A.  Fitzpatrick 

Training  School  for  Public  Service 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


V 

EDUCATIONAL  CRITICISM' 

My  first  proposition  is  that  most  criticism  of  the  schools 
is  untrustworthy,  exaggerated,  or  misleading,  and  that 
this  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  following  causes: 

In  the  first  place  many  critics  oversimplify  the  problems 
of  education.  Teaching  school,  saving  the  country  polit¬ 
ically,  bringing  up  babies,  curing  rheumatism — are  all 
such  extremely  simple  problems  that  they  offer  no  diffi¬ 
culties  to  the  ordinary  soap-box  philosopher  of  the  country 
cross  roads  store — or  to  the  hysterical  critics  of  the  jour¬ 
nals  designed  for  feminine  domestic  consumption.  And 
so  multiplied  critics  of  the  schools  have  arisen  competent 
in  their  own  eyes  to  pass  judgment  on  so  simple  a  thing  and 
one  so  familiar  as  our  “common  schools,”  for  have  they 
not  been  “thru”  the  schools  themselves  or  do  they  not  have 
children  who  are  in  the  schools  now?  It  would  not  do,  of 
course,  to  suggest  that  many  of  us  have,  for  example,  spent 
many  hours  in  a  dentist’s  chair  with  most  vivid  memories 
of  the  proceedings  and  yet  we  scarcely  claim  to  be  made 
competent  critics  of  modern  dentistry;  or  that  others  of 
us  have  had,  unfortunately  perhaps,  experience  with  law¬ 
yers  without,  however,  becoming  thereby  authorities  on 
the  intricacies  of  modern  legal  practise.  Our  critics  never¬ 
theless  claim  credence  because  they  speak  from  experience. 
But  it  is  amazing  how  varied  that  experience  may  be, 
how  differently  the  same  experience  may  be  viewed  espe¬ 
cially  when  seen  thru  the  perspective  of  years.  Take  the 
schooling  of  our  childhood  days.  How  ideahzed  it  be¬ 
comes  for  some!  How  de-idolized  it  becomes  for  others! 
Perhaps  the  color  of  the  critic’s  glasses  has  some  effect 
upon  the  hue  with  which  the  landscape  seems  o’er  cast. 
But  many  critics  also  claim  to  speak  from  observation. 

*  Paper  read  at  meeting  of  Southern  Educational  Association,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  November  29,  1912. 
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They  point  with  convincing  fingers  to  the  product  of  the 
schools,  to  the  character  of  the  students,  to  the  contents 
of  the  curriculum.  And  what  they  show  us  is  largely  de¬ 
termined  by  what  they  are  trying  to  prove.  We  are  likely 
to  have  pointed  out  to  us  the  overworked  child  or  the 
underworked  child ;  the  over-disciplined  or  the  undisciplined 
generation;  the  impractical  or  the  too  practical  education 
of  today.  And  you  are  liable  to  have  unpleasant  remarks 
made  if  you  mildly  suggest  that  men  usually  see  what 
they  expect  to  see,  or  what  they  want  to  see,  and  that  among 
a  great  variety  of  facts,  by  selecting  the  right  ones  (that  is, 
those  that  support  one’s  contentions)  and  neglecting  all 
others,  almost  any  proposition  may  be  proven,  to  the  satis¬ 
faction,  at  least,  of  the  proposer.  There  is  thus  great  dan¬ 
ger  of  judging  from  one’s  experience  alone. 

There  is  also  danger  of  basing  conclusions  on  too  few 
cases  drawn  from  the  experience  of  others.  And  often  too 
the  cases  cited  are  not  typical  or  representative.  For 
there  is  an  inevitable  tendency  to  be  attracted  by  the  more 
noticeable  and  more  interesting  exception  than  by  the 
commonplace  average  individual  or  instance.  Should  any 
would-be  student  of  nature  rashly  declare  that  one  swallow 
makes  a  spring,  he  would  promptly  and  properly  be  branded 
as  a  nature-fakir.  For  not  only  is  it  true  that  one  swallow 
does  not  make  a  spring  but  the  presence  of  a  single  swallow 
is  more  likely  to  prove  that  it  is  still  winter.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  the  schools  suffer  at  times  from  such  educa¬ 
tion-fakirs  who  in  similar  manner  would  make  the  rule 
from  the  exception? 

At  the  outset,  therefore,  we  should  be  prepared  to  find 
much  criticism  arising  from  too  narrow  or  one-sided  ob¬ 
servation.  We  should  expect  it  to  be  determined  by  the 
prejudice  or  preconception  of  the  individual  critic  and  by 
the  angle  from  which  his  particular  position  in  life  com¬ 
pels  him  to  view  education. 

I  desire  in  the  next  place  to  consider  briefly  three  typical 
classes  of  critics  and  to  notice  how  these  furnish  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  points  just  made. 
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First  there  is  the  criticism  of  the  conservatives.  Its 
general  form  is  too  well  known  to  require  detailed  presenta¬ 
tion.  A  brief  statement  will  suffice.  Modern  education 
fails  to  discipline,  to  train  the  faculties,  to  give  accuracy, 
power  of  judgment  and  reason.  We  give  a  smattering 
of  everything,  thoro  mastery  of  nothing.  Energy  is  dissi¬ 
pated,  pupils  are  amused  instead  of  being  made  to  work, 
while  the  public  demands  that  everything  taught  shall 
possess  immediate  dollars  and  cents  value. 

The  cure  of  these  ills  must  be  sought,  our  critics  tell  us, 
in  a  return  to  the  simple,  compact,  thought-provoking, 
work-compelling  curriculum  of  the  older  day,  with  the 
classics  and  mathematics  as  the  heart  and  center  of  the 
course.  Only  thus  can  our  schools  hope  to  produce  again 
the  intellectual  giants  which  were  the  product  of  the  old 
regime.  In  fact  this  training  fits  the  boy  better  for  any 
field  of  life  or  labor  than  does  a  specialized  training  in¬ 
tended  to  prepare  directly  and  practically  for  such  par¬ 
ticular  occupation. 

What  shall  be  our  reply  to  these  charges?  We  can  not 
deny  that  they  are  widespread  and  often  reiterated.  That 
they  contain  a  measure  of  truth  which  we  would  do  well 
to  heed  is  probably  true.  Americans  have  the  speed 
mania,  the  get-rich-quick  obsession,  and  naturally  it  is  re¬ 
flected  in  our  schools.  We  want  immediate  results  in  edu¬ 
cation  as  elsewhere,  we  are  impatient  of  the  slow  and  long- 
circuited  route  along  which  alone  any  full  development 
and  true  education  is  to  be  found.  Nature  has  made  this 
lesson  plain,  if  only  we  would  heed  it.  She  has  given  man 
a  period  of  infancy  longer  than  that  of  any  other  species — 
an  infancy  equal  in  length  to  one-half  the  total  adult  life. 
Not  only  is  man’s  infancy  the  longest,  it  is  also  the  most 
helpless  and  the  most  plastic,  and  in  these  facts  is  found 
the  best  justification  of  education.  Upon  those  who 
would  use  this  period  for  other  purposes  by  prematurely 
taking  up  the  duties  of  adult  life,  she  visits  severe  punish¬ 
ment,  as  anyone  may  be  convinced  who  sees  the  child- 
laborers  of  our  streets  and  factories. 
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The  lesson  of  honest  and  efficient  effort  in  all  school 
work  we  also  need  to  learn  more  perfectly.  I  do  not  say, 
however,  the  lessons  of  “hard  work  and  thoroness,”  for 
our  critics  are  inclined  to  see  virtue  in  mere  hardness  or 
difficulty  and  to  advocate  studies  on  such  grounds,  while 
thoroness  has  too  often  been  given  its  literal  meaning  of 
“going  thru”  a  task  or  a  course  quite  neglectful  of  the 
place  to  which  it  leads.  Our  aim  should  be,  instead,  to 
make  education  arrive  somewhere  and  attain  some  end, 
an  end  set  up  by  the  teacher,  discernible  and  desired  by 
the  pupil,  and  of  value  to  society.  There  is  no  virtue  in 
hardness  per  se  or  in  difficulty  per  se.  The  virtue  lies  in 
the  nature  of  the  interest  which  calls  the  effort  forth,  in  the 
attitude  of  the  student  toward  his  work,  and  in  the  nature 
of  the  returns  from  that  effort  both  to  the  child  and  to 
society. 

That  this  type  of  criticism  is  so  widespread  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  proof  that  it  is  correct.  In  their  day  there  was 
a  most  widespread  criticism  of  Copernicus,  of  Galileo,  of 
Darwin,  and  of  many  others;  but  that  is  not  proof  that 
their  teachings  were  in  error.  It  is  in  large  part  but  an 
instance  of  the  conservative  nature  of  men  and  the  power 
of  tradition  combating  all  that  is  new. 

The  doctrine  of  formal  discipline  or  of  general  mental 
training,  tho  largely  discredited,  still  offers  chief  support 
to  these  critics,  in  their  claims  for  supreme  value  of  classical 
and  mathematical  studies. 

Again  these  critics  are  sometimes  victims  of  the  fallacy 
of  judging  others  by  themselves.  Usually  they  represent 
the  ablest  and  the  highest  product  of  the  old-time  school 
and  are  engaged  in  pursuits  for  which  their  classical  train¬ 
ing  has  especially  fitted  them,  and  thus  they  are  liable 
to  assume  that  others  have  like  capacities  and  like  needs 
and  would  receive  like  profit  from  like  training. 

One  other  argument  of  these  critics  I  must  briefly  con¬ 
sider,  namely,  that  the  classical  course  constitutes  the  best 
preparation  for  all,  even  for  those  who  enter  scientific  or 
practical  life,  because  their  best  students  come  from  classical 
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schools.  But  instead  of  it  being  true  that  they  possess 
superior  ability  because  they  have  attended  classical 
schools,  it  would  probably  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that 
they  attend  the  classical  schools  because  they  possess 
superior  ability.  For  certainly  in  the  past,  and  to  a  large 
extent  today,  those  who  possess  the  greatest  capacity  for 
higher  studies  are  sent  to  the  classical  schools.  Nature 
may  deserve  the  credit,  therefore,  rather  than  the  classics. 

In  leaving  these  critics  shall  we  not  agree  at  least  to 
this;  for  some  minds  and  for  some  pursuits  a  strictly  class¬ 
ical  training  is  best,  for  others  a  scientific  training  is  best, 
for  others  and  by  far  the  largest  number,  those  for  whom 
the  high  school  must  also  take  the  place  of  the  college,  a 
broader  training  than  either  of  these  is  the  best.  To  be 
adequate,  such  training  must,  I  believe,  include  at  least 
these  four  essentials:  (i)  education  for  health  and  physical 
efficiency,  (2)  specific  preparation  for  a  vocation,  (3)  train¬ 
ing  in  citizenship,  rather  than  teaching  about  citizenship, 
and  (4)  education  for  culture  and  social  service. 

The  second  criticism  I  wish  to  take  up  is  that  of  the  so- 
called  “practical”  men  who  view  education  from  the 
angle  of  their  own  business. 

Their  first  criticism  is  the  time-honored,  ever-present 
one  that  the  schools  teach  so  many  things  that  no  time  is 
left  for  the  essentials,  meaning  the  3  R’s,  and  as  a  result 
our  pupils  can  not  spell  or  write  or  cipher.  And  so  we 
are  asked  to  abolish  such  fads  and  frills  as  drawing,  music, 
manual  training,  domestic  science  and  the  rest,  and  give 
more  time  to  the  3  R’s.  The  schools  of  the  earlier  day 
furnished  better  training  in  these  subjects,  and  they  did  so 
because  of  the  absence  of  the  many  new  subjects. 

In  meeting  this  criticism,  let  us  first  consider  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  fact  involved.  Are  our  schools  less  efficient  in  teach¬ 
ing  the  3  R’s  than  those  of  a  former  day?  A  chorus  of 
sorely-tried  business  men  answers  “yes”  but  I  believe 
they  are  wrong.  And,  because  it  furnishes  such  a  good 
illustration  of  the  point  I  tried  to  make  earlier  that  indi¬ 
vidual  experience  and  uncritical  observation  is  liable  to 
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error  and  may,  even  by  judging  by  exceptions,  give  conclu¬ 
sions  contrary  to  fact,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  some  in¬ 
teresting  studies  made  a  few  years  ago  and  familiar  to  stu¬ 
dents  of  education.  I  refer  to  the  so-called  Springfield 
Tests  and  to  the  Norwich  Tests.  ^ 

I  give  below  a  summary  of  the  results  obtained  in  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  and  in  twenty-one  Texas  cities  where  the  same 
tests  were  given  in  1909,  and  also  the  results  for  an  inde¬ 
pendent  and  different  set  of  tests  in  Norwich,  Conn. 
Examination  questions  and  papers  of  students  of  an  earlier 
day  were  found  and  the  same  questions  given  to  the  same 
grades  of  present  day  students,  and  the  results  were  com¬ 
pared.  The  tables  show  that  in  every  investigation,  for 
every  subject  and  with  conditions  of  the  tests  all  favoring 
the  students  of  the  earlier  day,  the  students  of  today  are 
far  superior  in  the  so-called  essentials  of  spelling,  arithmetic, 
geography,  penmanship,  grammar,  and  history. 

Table  I — Springfield  (Mass.)  Tests,  Average  Grades 

8th  grade  Springfield  21  Texas  cities  1907 


1846  1906  8th  grade  9th  grade 

Spelling .  40.6%  5i-2%  6o%  68% 

Arithmetic .  29.4%  65.5%  74%  85% 

Geography .  40.3%  53  4% 


Similar  results  were  obtained  in  Goshen,  Ind.  and  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Table  II — Norwich  (Conn.)  Tests,  Average  Grades 


1856 

1906 

8th  grade  arithmetic . 

•  75% 

88% 

Average  age  of  students . 

15V4  years 

i3V'2  years 

Tabi.e  III — Norwich 

Tests,  Average 

Grade 

1862-63 

1909 

Arithmetic . 

•  54% 

90% 

Geography . 

.  66% 

78% 

History . 

•  57% 

76% 

Grammar . 

.  63% 

78% 

Average  for  all . 

.  60% 

80% 

Average  age  of  students . 

15  years 

14  years 

Let  us  therefore  not  accept  as  conclusive  the  mere  ipse 

*  See  Riley,  J.  R.,  The  Springfield  Tests  1846-IQ05-06,  a  Study  in  the 
j  R’s,  Springfield,  1908;  also  Yeidel,  C.,  Spelling  and  arithmetic,  in  Southern 
Educational  Review,  Oct.-Nov.,  1907;  and  Terrill,  H.  S.,  The  Norwich  tests, 
J862-IQOQ,  in  The  School  Review,  Vol.  18,  p.  326-332  (May,  1910). 
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dixit  of  a  business  man,  or  of  a  thousand  business  men, 
to  the  contrary;  for  I  believe  that  these  facts  must  con¬ 
vince  any  fairminded  judge  that  our  schools  with  all  their 
new  subjects  teach  the  3  R’s  far  more  efficiently  than  the 
school  of  a  former  generation.  '  Instead  of  these  newer 
subjects  being  the  cause  of  poorer  teaching  in  the  formal 
studies  I  believe  that  by  their  vitalizing  touch,  by  their 
tendency  to  connect  the  school  with  life,  and  by  the  added 
interest  they  have  suffused  over  the  whole  curriculum, 
they  have  really  been  the  cause,  in  large  measure,  of  the 
decided  improvement  shown. 

We  will  readily  grant  to  these  critics,  however,  that  the 
product  of  our  schools  is  by  no  means  perfect,  and  that  we 
can  and  should  better  the  teaching  of  the  3  R’s.  But  this 
improvement  will  not  come  by  a  return  to  the  past,  but  by 
supplying  better  trained  teachers,  by  continued  improve¬ 
ment  in  methods,  and  especially  by  more  liberal  financial 
support  of  the  schools  so  that,  for  example,  one  grade 
teacher  need  not  try  to  teach  75  or  60  or  even  40  pupils, 
nor  a  high  school  teacher  be  required  to  teach  every  hour 
in  the  day  as  many  must  at  present. 

The  third  criticism  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  comes  also  from  the  business  and  industrial  world, 
but,  unlike  the  preceding,  I  fear  it  has  more  justification. 
I  refer  to  the  complaint  that  out  schools  do  not  provide 
training  for  vocation.  Nine-tenths  of  our  high  school 
graduates  do  not  go  to  college  and  for  these  our  courses 
fail  to  furnish  the  training  that  will  fit  them  for  their  life 
work.  Schools  do  not  connect  with  life;  instead  they  edu¬ 
cate  away  from  the  farm,  the  shop,  the  trades,  leading  to 
an  overcrowding  of  the  learned  professions,  and  causing 
the  ranks  of  our  workmen  both  skilled  and  unskilled, 
where  they  are  not  recruited  from  foreign  countries,  to  be 
filled  with  the  ignorant  and  untrained.  The  remedy  pro¬ 
posed  is  to  give  to  all  the  work  of  the  school  a  vocational 
coloring  and  direction,  to  provide  specific  training  in  the 
high  school  and  possibly  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school  for  those  vocations  which  predominate  in  the 
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community.  This  means,  for  the  South  at  least,  first  of 
all  agricultural  education.  But  for  our  cities  it  also  means 
commercial  and  industrial  courses  of  many  kinds. 

Fortunately  our  schools  have  awakened  to  the  force  of 
these  criticisms  and  are  trying  to  meet  them.  Time  and 
much  wisdom  and  care  will  be  needed,  however,  that  our 
new  enthusiasm  shall  not  carry  us  too  far.  A  word  of 
warning  which  others  have  raised  will  bear  repeating  here. 
Vocational  training  is  only  one  aim  and  must  in  all  cases 
constitute  only  one  part  of  the  work  of  our  public  schools, 
only  one  element  among  a  number  that  must  enter  into 
the  education  of  each  child.  The  narrowly  practical,  the 
exclusively  vocational  training  is  surely  worse  than  the 
other  extreme,  the  exclusively  classical  training.  We 
must  turn  out  efficient  workers,  but  also  more  than  work¬ 
ers. 

Again  the  training  for  agriculture  or  the  trades  should 
not  each  be  set  off  in  a  school  by  itself  separated  from  the 
school  that  gives  the  academic  and  college  preparatory 
training.  Even  tho  this  may  be  desirable  in  the  cities 
on  the  grounds  of  economy,  it  would,  I  believe,  conduce  to 
class  distinctions  and  to  narrowing  of  the  education  of  each 
group.  The  American  public  school  must  remain  what 
it  has  always  been,  the  greatest  democratizing  and  uni¬ 
fying  force  in  society. 

Within  the  vocational  courses  themselves,  moreover, 
there  is  danger  of  following  narrow,  rule-of-thumb  methods, 
of  considering  too  exclusively  the  practical  applications 
without  underlying  principles,  in  short,  of  furnishing  in¬ 
struction  merely  and  not  education.  Agricultural  subjects, 
for  example,  can  and  must  be  made  truly  educative.  This, 
of  course,  means  improved  and  adequate  textbooks,  better 
methods  of  teaching,  broader  treatment  of  all  phases  of 
life  as  it  touches  the  vocation  in  question,  and  effective 
correlation  with  all  other  parts  of  the  curriculum. 

To  solve  all  these  problems  of  vocational  education  will 
take  time,  and  patience,  and  study,  increased  financial 
support,  and  in  particular  a  closer  association  of  the  schools 
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with  the  industries,  of  teachers  with  the  men  in  industrial, 
commercial,  and  agricultural  life.  And  so  we  shall  have 
to  ask  of  these  critics  patience  to  wait  fifty  years  perhaps 
before  we  can  develop  in  this  country  the  right  sort  of 
vocational  education  with  the  right  sort  of  teachers,  text¬ 
books,  and  methods. 

I  have  suggested  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  I  believe 
critics  of  education  are  liable  to  err,  and  I  have  mentioned 
a  few  of  the  criticisms  that  they  bring  against  the  schools, 
and  I  have  tried  to  show  in  each  case  how  far  they  are  justi¬ 
fiable. 

What  in  general  shall  be  the  attitude  of  the  teacher 
toward  educational  criticism,  especially  that  coming  from 
without  ? 

There  are  two  things  to  be  said  here  that  we  who  are 
teaching  must  never  forget:  (i)  The  teacher  is  a  public 
servant  and  the  public  therefore  has  the  right  to  investi¬ 
gate,  to  know,  to  criticize  all  that  we  do.  Instead  of  being 
oversensitive  to  criticism  we  need  to  face  it  squarely, 
whether  just  or  not,  and  where  it  arises  from  ignorance 
that  it  lies  within  our  power  to  dispel  we  owe  it  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  to  the  schools  to  fimnish  the  necessary  facts.  (2) 
Teachers  need  and  should  welcome  proper  criticism.  The 
teacher  deals  with  immature  minds,  with  those  who  accept 
without  question  whatever  the  teacher  presents,  and  so 
arises  the  tendency  to  become  dogmatic,  uncritical,  blind 
to  imperfections.  We  teachers,  in  other  words,  do  not 
perform  our  work  among  our  equals,  or  in  the  presence  of 
our  fellows,  as  does  the  lawyer,  the  preacher,  or  the  doctor, 
and  so  we  lose  the  benefit  of  intelhgent  criticisms,  of  seeing 
our  fellow-craftsmen  at  work  and  of  getting  thereby  bet¬ 
ter  standards  for  judging  our  own  work.  All  this  should 
make  us  welcome  criticism  if  only  it  be  of  the  right  sort. 

And  this  leads  me  to  suggest,  in  conclusion,  the  two  con¬ 
ditions  that  must  be  met  if  any  educational  criticism  is 
to  be  sane,  sound,  and  helpful,  whether  the  critic  be  within 
or  without  the  teaching  profession. 

(i)  We  must,  in  Matthew  Arnold’s  phrase,  see  educa- 
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tion  “steadily  and  see  it  whole.”  We  must  have  a  broad 
enough  and  sound  enough  philosophy  of  education.  We 
must  have  a  clear,  definite,  and  adequate  conception  of 
the  goal  or  ideal  that  education  is  to  strive  to  attain.  It 
must  not  overlook  any  part  of  human  life,  and  any  sub¬ 
ordinate  aim  whether  it  be  health,  or  economic  efficiency, 
or  happiness,  or  social  efficiency,  must  take  its  place  along¬ 
side  the  others  without  one  usurping  the  place  of  another. 
Likewise  we  must  see  the  public  school  system  as  it  con¬ 
stitutes  a  part  of  the  larger  whole  of  our  modern  American 
civilization.  It  should  not  be  demanded  of  one  institu¬ 
tion  that  it  do  the  work  of  another. 

(2)  We  must  take  the  attitude  and  follow  the  method  of 
science ;  Seek  for  facts,  search  for  them  patiently  and  per¬ 
sistently,  and  follow  where  they  lead,  whether  the  truth 
be  pleasant  or  unpleasant,  destructive  of  cherished  tradi¬ 
tions  or  not. 

Education  suffers  from  the  reign  of  opinion,  from  the 
guidance  of  vague  theories  and  uncritical  observation. 
Its  field  is  large  and  its  data  perhaps  the  most  complex  of 
any  science,  but  that  should  not  discourage  us  from  facing 
the  situation  and  helping  those  who  have  made  a  start 
in  the  scientific  study  of  our  problems  and  adding  our 
share,  however  small,  of  positive  contributions  to  the 
knowledge  of  our  craft. 

When  educational  criticism  is  based  on  this  double  founda¬ 
tion  of  second  theory  and  established  fact,  we  may  expect 
it  to  become,  what  criticism  in  any  field  should  be,  sincere 
and  disinterested,  intelligent,  and  constructive.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  day  of  this  kind  of  criticism  in  the  field 
of  education  may  speedily  come. 

E.  E.  Rall 

University  of  Tennessee 
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VI 

FORMS  OF  ILLUSTRATION 

One  of  the  most  common  remarks  in  oral  discussion  is: 
“A  metaphor  is  not  an  argument.”  The  very  fact  that  the 
words  are  so  frequently  used,  shows  that  there  is  a  general 
habit  of  using  a  metaphor  as  if  it  were  an  argument.  In 
ordinary  life  in  fact,  all  that  great  series  of  shorthand 
thinking  that  is  represented  by  proverbial  philosophy  is 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  metaphor  does  carry  a 
certain  amount  of  weight  as  argument.  “You  can  not 
make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow’s  ear”  may  have  no  real 
connection  with  the  nobleman  who  marries  his  kitchen- 
maid,  but  the  plain  man  is  satisfied  that  he  has  said  some¬ 
thing  to  the  point  when  he  has  quoted  his  proverb  in  this 
connection.  He  feels  that  he  has  at  least  made  matters 
clearer,  has  thrown  light  upon  the  subject,  has  illustrated  it. 

As  metaphor  by  its  very  nature  deals  entirely  with 
relations,  we  are  prepared  to  find  it  of  the  first  importance 
in  illustration,  and  it  is  therefore  worth  our  while  to  look 
more  closely  into  its  nature.  All  metaphor  is  based  upon 
what  the  logicians  call  analogy.  Now  analogy  is  a  term 
somewhat  loosely  used  in  logic.  In  a  general  sense  it  is 
regarded  as  “some  kind  of  argument  supposed  to  be  of  an 
inductive  nature,  but  not  amounting  to  a  complete  in¬ 
duction.”  In  a  more  exact  sense,  however,  it  may  be  said 
to  be  that  form  of  argument  based  upon  a  resemblance  of 
relations.  In  this  sense  'it  implies  four  terms  and  two 
relations,  and  asserts  that  the  two  relations  are  identical. 
In  mathematics  analogy  is  defined  as  the  equality  of  rela¬ 
tions,  and  every  metaphor  may  in  fact  be  represented  by  the 
mathematical  formulas  for  problems  in  the  rule  of  three. 
The  sow’s  ear  :  silk  purse  ::  the  kitchen  maid  :  the  noble¬ 
woman.  The  implication  is  that  the  relation  between  the 
sow’s  ear  and  the  silk  purse  is  the  same  as  that  between 
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the  kitchen  wench  and  the  aristocrat,  that  is  that  the  one 
can  not  be  turned  into  the  other.  This  example  has  been 
selected  because  it  is  likely  to  give  rise  to  difference  of 
opinion.  Cases  have  occurred  in  which  the  change  from 
servant  maid  to  duchess  has  been  successfully  accomplished. 
Analogy  is  then  clearly  not  a  perfect  guide  to  truth,  yet 
it  is  of  the  greatest  use  in  guiding  us  towards  truth.  Nature 
is  full  of  series  of  relations  that  are  practically  identical  in 
themselves,  tho  the  terms  between  which  the  relations 
subsist  are  entirely  different. 

Illustrative  analogy,  however,  need  not  at  all  involve 
any  element  of  error,  since  the  cases  are  selected  by  the 
teacher  because  the  relation  really  is  identical  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion  and  in  the  case  to  be  illustrated.  The  only  element 
of  error,  therefore,  is  to  be  found  in  the  teacher’s  limita¬ 
tions. 

General  analogy  consists  in  taking  two  cases  and  finding 
as  many  points  of  resemblance  between  them  as  possible, 
then,  reasoning  from  the  known  resemblances  to  other 
resemblances  as  yet  undiscovered.  If,  for  example,  we 
find  that  the  rabbit  and  the  cat  resemble  each  other  in  one 
hundred  important  points  of  anatomy,  then  we  assume  that 
they  resemble  each  other  in  the  remaining  important 
points.  If  the  one  hundred  and  first  point  of  comparison 
is  the  heart,  and  if  when  we  open  the  cat’s  heart  we  find  four 
compartments,  then  we  at  once  infer  that  the  rabbit’s 
heart  when  opened  will  also  have  four  compartments.  This 
is  the  method  of  discovery,  and  sometimes  leads  to  false 
conclusions ;  but  in  illustration  the  analogy  is  selected  by  the 
teacher,  who  already  knows  that  the  relation  in  the  two 
cases  is  identical. 

In  teaching,  therefore,  we  not  only  limit  ourselves  to  two 
cases,  but  we  restrict  ourselves  to  one  relation.  We  assert 
that  because  a  certain  relation  holds  between  two  terms, 
the  same  relation  will  hold  between  other  two  terms.  In 
order  that  the  analogy  may  have  any  value  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion,  the  first  pair  of  terms  must  be  better  known  than  the 
second.  Illustration  must  proceed  from  the  known  to  the 
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unknown.  It  would  be  obviously  absurd  to  illustrate 
something  that  we  knew  little  about  by  referring  to  some¬ 
thing  of  which  we  knew  less.  There  is  this  further  point, 
that  in  illustration  the  person  using  the  illustration  is 
supposed  to  know  both  terms  of  the  analogy,  and  to  vouch 
for  the  equality  of  the  ratios.  As  a  method  of  discovery 
analogy  is  not  always  to  be  relied  upon,  but  as  a  means  of 
illustration  there  is  no  justification  for  its  ever  going  wrong, 
so  long  as  it  is  skilfully  used.  The  source  of  error  in  teach¬ 
ing  is  quite  different  from  that  in  discovery.  An  illustra¬ 
tive  analogy  usually  leads  to  error  thru  a  process  of  spread¬ 
ing,  that  is  characteristic  of  all  untrained  minds.  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  relation  between  the  two  pairs  of  terms  is 
identical:  this  relation  must  be  kept  within  the  bounds 
of  the  particular  analogy.  The  tendency  of  the  mind  is  to 
supply  a  great  many  subordinate  analogies,  and  to  hold 
them  as  of  equal  importance  with  the  original.  In  other 
words,  the  illustrative  analogy  is  really  an  abstraction 
which  the  ordinary  mind  tends  to  make  concrete  by  adding 
on  a  great  number  of  qualities  to  each  pair  of  terms,  and 
insisting  that  a  series  of  parallel  relations  shall  hold  between 
the  different  pairs.  Thus  Professor  James’s  figure  of  the 
stream  of  consciousness  has  been  objected  to  because  the 
matter  of  our  thought  does  not  pass  once  for  all  thru  the 
mind  and  never  come  back.  The  critic  would  substitute 
the  figure  of  a  well,  because  the  mind  is  rather  a  reservoir 
from  which  old  thoughts  can  be  drawn  at  will.  Obviously 
the  well-figure  can  be  objected  to  at  once  on  the  ground 
that  our  thoughts  do  not  stagnate  like  the  water  of  a  well: 
while  the  ideas  that  we  draw  from  the  mind  we  do  not  throw 
away  after  using  them,  as  we  do  with  the  water  we  have 
drawn  from  the  well.  An  illustration  must  be  a  perfect 
analogy  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  must  be  limited  to  the 
relations  which  give  it  meaning.  James’s  figure  was 
introduced  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  contents  of  our 
consciousness  have  bulk:  our  ideas  do  not  form  mere  series 
but  masses.  This  is  well  brought  out  by  the  figure  of  the 
river  (James,  in  fact  goes  the  length  of  giving  a  plan,  and 
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cross-section  of  the  stream)  but  to  carry  over  the  details 
is  to  court  error.  One  might  as  well  object  that  our  ideas 
are  not  wet,  as  they  would  require  to  be  if  they  formed 
part  of  a  river. 

Teaching  by  metaphor  must  be  confined  to  the  essentials 
of  the  relationship  to  be  illustrated,  and  in  order  to  keep  the 
metaphor  within  its  proper  bounds  it  is  desirable  that  it 
should  be  balanced  by  other  metaphors.  The  mind,  for 
example,  may  be  compared  to  a  river,  a  well,  an  hour-glass, 
a  kaleidoscope,  a  blank  sheet  of  note-paper,  a  stage,  a  dome, 
a  photographer’s  plate.  Each  of  these  figures  marks  a 
certain  aspect  of  truth,  but  while  each  emphasizes  its  own 
aspect  it  tends  to  restrict  the  application  of  all  the  others 
to  their  own  proper  place.  The  common  elements  in  all 
the  figures  fuse,  while  the  peculiarities  of  each  are  arrested 
by  the  peculiarities  of  the  others. 

This  working  by  means  of  fusion  and  arrest  is  often 
applied  in  the  actual  work  of  teaching.  The  symmetry  of 
many  algebraic  results  is  thus  made  patent  to  the  pupil 
without  the  direct  intervention  of  the  teacher.  The 
familiar  formula  (a  -|-  6)^  =  -b  2ab  +  may  be  in¬ 
sinuated  into  the  pupil’s  mind  by  a  series  of  actual  multi¬ 
plications,  the  letters  being  changed  in  each  case.  The 
purely  general  character  of  the  result  soon  becomes  clear. 
In  cases  of  desperate  obtuseness,  a  teacher  has  carried  his 
point  by  substituting  for  letters  actual  objects.  To  the 
mathematician  there  is  something  indecent  in  using  such  a 
formula  as  “Hat  plus  coat  squared  equals  hat  squared, 
plus  twice  hat  by  coat,  plus  coat  squared.’’  But  however 
barbarous  or  inaccurate  this  sounds,  it  brings  comprehension 
to  certain  minds  that  are  wholly  given  over  to  the  concrete. 
From  the  concrete  to  the  abstract  is  good  teaching,  what¬ 
ever  the  mathematician  purist  may  think  of  his  desecrated 
formula. 

In  order  that  a  metaphor  may  have  its  full  value  as  an 
illustration,  the  analogy  must  be  completely  presented  to  the 
mind,  i.  e.,  both  pairs  of  terms  must  be  given  at  the  same 
time.  Even  if  each  term  is  familiar  to  the  mind  dealt  with. 
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they  must  be  presented  together  in  order  that  they  may 
produce  their  proper  effect.  This  becomes  clear  if  we  take 
one  or  two  examples  of  the  illustration  without  indicating 
the  thing  to  be  illustrated. 

He  clasps  the  crag  with  crooked  hands; 

Close  to  the  sun  in  lonely  lands, 

Ring’d  with  the  azure  world  he  stands. 

The  wrinkled  sea  beneath  him  crawls; 

He  watches  from  his  mountain  walls, 

And  like  a  thunderbolt  he  falls. 

Till  we  know  that  Tennyson  is  dealing  here  with  the  eagle, 
we  experience  a  sense  of  discomfort.  The  natural  effect  of 
the  personal  pronoun  is  to  suggest  a  human  background 
for  the  presented  ideas,  and  we  find  it  difficult  to  make  a 
picture  that  satisfies  us  by  combining  in  a  reasonable  way 
all  the  details.  So  soon,  however,  as  we  get  the  key  to  the 
problem,  we  find  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  tracing  out  the 
parallelism.  Given  a  relation,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to 
find  a  parallel  that  will  illustrate  this  relation.  But  given 
an  illustration,  it  may  be  almost  impossible  to  find  the 
original  relation,  tho  when  the  relation  is  discovered  the 
beauty  of  the  comparison  may  be  easily  appreciated.  The 
mental  process  is  different  in  the  two  cases.  In  apprecia¬ 
ting  the  comparison  we  are  dealing  with  perception:  in 
seeking  for  the  relation  illustrated,  we  are  dealing  with 
discovery.  In  the  former  case  we  have  to  follow  a  lead  that 
is  given:  in  the  latter  we  have  to  pass  from  an  effect  to  a 
cause,  where  many  causes  may  lead  to  the  same  effect, 
and  yet  only  one  cause  will  meet  the  case  in  point.  Take 
the  following  example  of  a  series  of  metaphors  referring  to 
an  historical  character: 

“That  grand  imposter,  that  loathsome  hypocrite,  that 
detestable  monster,  that  prodigy  of  the  universe,  that 
disgrace  of  mankind,  that  landscape  of  iniquity,  that  sink 
of  sin,  and  that  compendium  of  baseness.”  This  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  easy  case.  It  would  appear  from  the  super¬ 
lative  nature  of  the  figures  that  there  could  hardly  be  two 
men  in  the  world  who  could  fill  the  part.  Yet  if  this  is 
proposed  to  a  class  as  a  problem,  it  is  astonishing  how  many 
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successful  attempts  may  be  made  without  hitting  upon  the 
person  actually  referred  to.  Nero  is  a  favorite  suggestion, 
and  Judas  Iscariot  is  actually  a  better  answer  than  the 
real  one.  We  require  the  further  hint  that  the  words  are 
those  of  the  stout  old  cavalier  Sir  Henry  Lee,  before  we  can 
apply  them  to  Oliver  Cromwell. 

In  this  case,  when  we  have  found  the  key,  we  see  how 
true  the  comparison  is — from  Sir  Henry's  point  of  view. 
But  in  the  following  example,  from  one  of  Charles  Lamb’s 
essays,  we  have  a  series  of  epithets  that  are  wonderfully 
exact:  When  we  know  the  subject  spoken  'of  we  admit 
that  every  metaphor  is  admirable,  and  there  are  twenty- 
seven  of  them.  Yet  after  reading  those  twenty-seven 
admirable  metaphors,  most  people  find  it  impossible  to 
say  what  they  all  refer  to.  That  is  to  say  that  a  given 
relation  is  illustrated  by  twenty-seven  excellent  parallels 
without  making  it  possible  for  the  average  man  to  discover 
the  relation  they  illustrate.  The  teacher  probably  re¬ 
members  the  essay  in  question,  but  he  can  not  do  better 
than  try  the  experiment  of  reading  to  his  most  intelligent 
pupils  the  following  descriptions  and  asking  them  to  say 
what  is  the  subject  to  the  first  is : 

“ . is  the  most  irrelevant  thing  in  nature — a  piece 

of  impertinent  correspondency — an  odious  approxima¬ 
tion — a  haunting  conscience — a  preposterous  shadow, 
lengthening  in  the  noontide  of  our  prosperity — an  unwel¬ 
come  remembrancer— a  perpetually  recurring  mortifica¬ 
tion — a  drain  on  your  purse — a  more  intolerable  dun  upon 
your  pride — a  drawback  upon  success — a  rebuke  to  your 
rising^ — a  stain  in  your  blood — a  blot  on  your  scutcheon — a 
rent  in  your  garment — a  death’s  head  at  your  banquet — 
Agathocles’  pot — a  Mordecai  in  your  gate,  a  Lazarus  at 
your  door — a  lion  in  your  path — a  frog  in  your  chamber — 
a  fly  in  your  ointment — a  mote  in  your  eye — a  triumph  to 
your  enemy — an  apology  to  your  friends — the  one  thing 
not  needful — the  hail  in  harvest — the  ounce  of  sour  in  a 
pound  of  sweet.” 

In  spite  of  the  cumulative  influence  of  twenty-seven 
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broad  hints,  you  will  almost  certainly  find  that  your  pupils 
fail  to  arrive  at  the  true  subject.  This  looks  as  if  Lamb’s 
ingenious  series  of  metaphors  was  of  little  value  in  illustra¬ 
ting  his  subject.  Yet  the  moment  the  reader  knows  that 
this  subject  is  a  poor  relation  he  finds  that  every  one  of  the 
epithets  does  something  towards  clearing  up  his  ideas  on 
the  subject.  The  process  of  selecting  from  each  of  these 
figures  the  element  that  is  common  to  all — the  fundamental 
relationship — is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  throwing  light 
upon  the  relationship. 

The  second  main  form  of  illustration  is  that  in  which  a 
specimen  is  provided.  A  rule  is  given,  for  example,  and  an 
example  is  added  of  the  way  in  which  it  works.  The  ex¬ 
ample  in  this  case  illustrates  the  rule,  but  in  other  cases  the 
rule  may  illustrate  the  example.  It  all  depends  upon 
whether  the  rule  or  the  example  is  better  known  to  the  pupil*. 
We  are  not  here  concerned  with  the  question  of  whether  the 
rule  or  the  example  should  form  the  starting  point  in  teach¬ 
ing.  So  far  as  training  is  concerned  it  is  now  pretty 
generally  admitted  that  we  ought  always  to  begin  with  the 
example  and  rise  to  the  rule:  but  in  the  case  of  mere  learn¬ 
ing  how  to  do  a  certain  thing  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  short  cut  of  passing  from  the  rule  to  the  example  may  be 
permitted.  In  any  case,  from  the  point  of  view  of  illustra¬ 
tion,  we  must  begin  with  either  the  rule  or  the  example 
according  to  which  of  the  two  is  the  better  known  to  the 
person  we  are  dealing  with.  The  old-fashioned  grammar¬ 
teaching  that  confined  itself  to  the  bald  statement  that  “A 
noun  is  the  name  of  a  person,  place  or  thing,  as  John,  Lon¬ 
don,  book”  was  radically  wrong  in  method.  But  so  far 
as  regards  illustration,  the  above  case  is  all  right.  The 
pupil  is  assumed  to  know  what  is  meant  by  John,  by  Lon¬ 
don,  and  by  book,  while  he  knows  nothing  about  nouns. 
The  examples  make  the  rule  clearer.  But  occasions  fre¬ 
quently  arise  where  the  rule  is  known,  but  the  particular 
example  under  discussion  is  new  Every  time  that  we  ex¬ 
plain  a  particular  phenomenon  by  referring  it  to  its  class 
we  are  illustrating  the  example  by  the  rule.  For  instance. 
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if  we  get  our  pupils  to  observe  a  series  of  phenomena  having 
a  common  cause,  which  cause  is  already  within  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  pupils,  we  can  most  readily  explain  these 
phenomena  by  simply  referring  to  the  rule.  Suppose,  for 
example,  the  pupil  has  been  led  by  various  experiments 
to  discover  the  laws  regulating  the  pressure  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  If  any  new  example  of  the  application  of  this  law 
occurs  in  the  pupil’s  experience,  it  can  be  best  explained  by 
simple  reference  to  that  law.  The  essential  principle  is  that 
whichever  of  the  two  is  the  better  known,  is  to  be  used  to 
explain  the  other. 

When  we  deal  with  the  type  as  illustration  we  are  com¬ 
bining  analogy  with  the  principle  of  rule  and  example. 
From  one  point  of  view  the  type  is  really  a  crystallized 
combination  of  rule  and  example.  It  corresponds  to  all 
that  is  essential  in  the  rule.  Suppose  we  are  dealing  with 
insects,  for  instance,  any  insect  supplies  an  example,  but 
only  certain  insects  possess  all  the  essential  elements  that 
go  to  the  formation  of  insect  in  general.  No  insect  in  fact 
is  a  perfect  type  of  the  class,  but  the  cockchafer  is  usually 
selected  because  he  combines  all  the  essential  qualities, 
tho  some  of  them  are  only  present  in  a  rudimentary  form. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  have  a  typical  sentence  for  example, 
because  there  are  several  forms  that  are  fundamentally 
different — exclamatory,  interrogative,  indicative,  etc.  But 
of  a  special  kind  of  sentence  we  may  quite  well  have  a  type : 
say  of  a  loose  or  a  periodic  sentence. 

In  dealing  with  the  type  it  is  well  to  make  it  as  abstract 
as  the  conditions  of  the  case  permit.  The  typical  insect 
must  have  a  particular  color,  of  which  abstraction  must 
be  made  in  applying  our  illustration,  and  as  color  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  qualities,  we  may  find  this  abstrac¬ 
tion  difficult.  On  the  other  hand  in  dealing  with  the  kinds 
of  sentences,  we  can  be  more  abstract.  “That  a  is  b,  that 
c  is  d,  that  e  is  f,  that  g  is  h,  can  not  be  denied  ”  is  a  typically 
periodic  sentence.  “He  denies  that  k  is  1,  that  m  is  n,  that 
o  is  p,  that  q  is  r”  is  an  equally  typical  case  of  the  loose 
sentence.  The  advantage  of  expressing  them  in  this 
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abstract  form  is  that  the  attention  is  directed  to  the  essential 
point  without  being  drawn  off  to  matter  which  is  in  itself 
interesting.  A  French  psychologist  writing  on  the  theory 
of  laughter  admits  that  he  used  to  read  the  examples  of 
fallacious  reasoning  in  his  logical  textbook  as  a  sort  of 
legitimate  jest  book.  George  Eliot,  too,  gives  us  a  de¬ 
lightfully  true  account  of  the  seductive  charms  of  the  matter 
of  illustrative  examples  in  the  Latin  Grammar.  Maggie 
Tulliver  “presently  made  up  her  mind  to  skip  the  rules  in 
the  syntax ....  the  examples  became  so  absorbing.  These 
mysterious  sentences  snatched  from  an  unknown  context — 
like  strange  horns  of  beasts  and  leaves  of  unknown  plants, 
brought  from  some  far  off  region — gave  boundless  scope 
to  her  imagination,  the  fortunate  gentleman,  whom  every 
one  congratulated  because  he  had  a  son  endowed  with  such 
a  disposition  afforded  her  a  great  deal  of  pleasant  con¬ 
jecture,  and  she  was  quite  lost  in  the  ‘thick  grove  pene¬ 
trable  by  no  star.’  ’’  We  have  here  a  force  with  which 
every  teacher  has  to  reckon — the  examples  always  have  been 
and  always  will  be  so  absorbing.  The  way  to  meet  the 
difficulty  is  not  to  make  the  examples  all  of  the  most  ab¬ 
stract  character,  but  to  select  them  so  far  as  possible  from 
matter  that  has  already  exhausted  its  interest  in  other 
parts  of  school  work.  A  double  end  is  here  served — old 
matter  is  revised,  and  a  new  interest  is  created  in  it,  which 
new  interest  is  of  exactly  the  kind  the  teacher  desires  to 
rouse,  for  it  is  connected  with  the  work  actually  in  hand. 
The  pupil  is  interested  to  see  what  the  teacher  is  going  to 
do  with  this  old  friend  of  a  fact. 

While  the  type  should  be  made  as  abstract  as  possible, 
this  abstractness  need  not  be  too  suddenly  introduced. 
There  is  an  important  difference  between  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  a  process  of  learning.  Illustrative  examples 
at  the  beginning  may  be  more  or  less  concrete,  with  proper 
precautions  against  their  monopolising  an  illegitimate 
amount  of  interest.  When  the  point  has  been  learned  it 
may  well  be  fixt  in  the  mind  in  its  barest  form  by  means  of 
an  abstract  type.  When  we  are  using  the  abstract  it  is 
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well  to  be  as  abstract  as  possible.  The  introduction  of  a 
little  of  the  concrete  in  the  middle  of  an  abstract  formula  is 
sometimes  disconcerting.  This  can  not  be  better  illus¬ 
trated  than  by  a  reference  to  the  abstract  types  of  the 
loose  and  periodic  sentence  supplied  a  little  while  ago.  If 
you  remember — and  I  have  no  doubt  you  do  remember 
for  the  point  has  probably  struck  some  of  you  as  experiment 
showed  that  it  struck  ordinary  pupils — the  first  sentence 
dealt  with  the  first  letters  in  the  alphabet,  while  the  second 
sentence  dealt  with  the  succeeding  letters.  The  pupil  at 
once  wants  to  know  why.  He  is  so  accustomed  to  find  a 
meaning  of  some  sort  underlying  the  activities  of  this  life 
that  he  very  naturally  looks  for  one  here.  A  repetition  of 
the  very  form  used  in  the  periodic  sentence  prevents  even 
this  trifling  source  of  irritation. 

The  third  great  form  of  illustration  depends  upon  the 
principle  of  Redintegration.  When  we  fit  an  idea  into  its 
proper  place  in  a  group  we  explain  its  meaning,  we  give  it 
sense,  we  illustrate  it.  Sometimes  an  idea  is  illustrated 
by  being  allowed  to  develop.  If  time  is  allowed,  all  the 
implications  of  the  idea  gradually  come  to  light,  and  the  full 
meaning  becomes  plainer.  The  process  of  enumeration 
is  in  this  way  often  helpful  in  the  case  of  people  of  feeble 
imagination.  We  have  seen  that  suggestion  acts  in¬ 
stantaneously  in  recalling  all  that  there  is  to  recall  of  a  given 
whole.  The  poet  appeals  to  his  reader,  and  leaves  the  rest 
to  him.  That  is,  the  ordinary  poet  does  this:  for  there  is  an 
extraordinary  class  of  poets  who  desire  to  save  their  readers 
trouble  by  enumerating  the  various  ideas  they  wish  to  rise 
in  the  mind.  Walt  Whitman  is  a  notorious  sinner  in  this 
way.  He  is  pre-eminently  the  poet  of  the  catalogue.  He 
wishes  to  emphasize  the  very  common  feeling  we  all 
occasionally  have  of  the  variety  of  experiences  that  are  going 
on  at  every  moment  of  every  day.  Accordingly,  he  selects 
the  probable  conditions  and  doings  of  all  the  sailors  of  the 
globe.  He  gives  a  long  catalogue  of  all  the  places  where 
sailors  are  to  be  found,  and  all  the  things  they  are  likely  to  be 
doing.  The  nature  of  his  list  may  be  inferred  from  the  ending 
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“Some  with  infectious  diseases.” 

But  lest  I  should  be  accused  of  exaggeration,  let  me  quote 
his  own  words  in  another  list,  this  time  an  inventory  of  the 
various  articles  made  from  wood. 

“  The  axe  leaps ! 

The  solid  forest  gives  fluid  utterances, 

They  tumble  forth,  they  rise  and  form, 

Hut,  tent,  landing,  survey. 

Flail,  plough,  pick,  crowbar,  spade. 

Shingle,  rail,  prop,  wainscot,  jamb,  lath,  panel,  gable. 

Citadel,  ceiling,  saloon,  academy,  organ,  exhibition  house,  library. 

Cornice,  trellis,  pilaster,  balcony,  window,  turret,  porch, 

Hoe,  rake,  pitchfork,  pencil,  waggon,  staff,  saw,  jack-plane,  mallet,  wedge, 
rounce. 

Chair,  tub,  hoop,  table,  wicket,  vane,  sash,  floor, 

Workbox,  chest,  string’d  instrument,  boat,  frame  and  what-not.” 

Compare  with  this  labor-saving  enumeration  the  following 
stanzas  from  In  Memoriam,  where  so  far  from  saving  labor 
to  his  readers,  Tennyson  throws  the  responsibility  upon 
them.  He  gives  them  suggestions  which  only  initiate  lines 
of  thought.  He  is  addressing  the  vessel  that  brings  home  the 
remains  of  his  friend,  and  each  line  calls  out  an  idea  from  the 
experience  of  the  reader,  who  can  not  help  forming  a  picture 
corresponding  with  that  existing  in  the  poet’s  mind : 

“I  hear  the  noise  about  thy  keel; 

I  hear  the  bell  struck  in  the  night: 

I  see  the  cabin- window  bright; 

I  see  the  sailor  at  the  wheel. 

Thou  bring’st  the  sailor  to  his  wife. 

And  travell’d  men  from  foreign  lands; 

And  letters  into  trembling  hands; 

And  thy  dark  freight,  a  vanish’d  life.” 

It  has  to  be  noted  that  however  unpardonable  in  a  full- 
grown  poet  writing  for  adults,  the  process  of  enumeration 
is  not  without  use  in  dealing  with  children.  Every  success¬ 
ful  writer  for  the  young  uses  this  artifice,  and  the  teacher 
ought  never  to  be  above  learning  from  the  layman.  But 
in  the  case  of  teaching,  the  enumeration  should  not  be 
merely  serial.  The  enumerated  ideas  should  be  grouped 
in  some  sort  of  intelligible  order.  In  history  we  frequently 
find  the  skilful  writer  grouping  together  certain  ideas  not 
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unfamiliar  to  his  readers,  but  not  usually  brought  together. 
In  the  first  volume  of  his  Les  Mis^rahles,  Victor  Hugo  gives 
a  very  vivid  idea  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  1817  by  a  skilful 
enumeration  of  the  various  persons  places  and  things  that 
then  flourished.  It  is  often  a  valuable  corrective  to  the 
seriatim  illusion  produced  by  date-teaching,  to  concentrate 
at  chosen  points,  and  enumerate  all  the  historical  elements 
clustering  around  them. 

This  process  of  enumeration  is  not  at  all  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  of  heaping  figure  upon  figure.  It  is  not  a 
process  of  presenting  the  same  thing  under  many  different 
aspects  so  that  the  essential  element  may  be  clearly  analysed, 
out,  but  rather  a  building  up  so  that  the  resulting  whole 
may  be  richer  in  content.  When  Burns  gives  us  his  series 
of  figures  illustrating  the  transitory  nature  of  pleasure: 

“  Pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread. 

You  seize  the  flow’r,  its  bloom  is  shed; 

Or  like  the  snow-falls  in  the  river, 

A  moment  white — then  melts  forever; 

Or  like  the  borealis  race, 

That  flit  ere  you  can  point  their  place; 

Or  like  the  rainbow’s  lovely  form 
Evanishing  amid  the  storm.” 

We  feel  that  the  work  of  realising  these  fine  metaphors  is 
thrown  upon  us,  and  that  the  result  is  an  intensified  idea 
of  the  transitoriness  of  human  delights.  This  is  produced 
by  the  fusion  of  the  common  elements,  and  the  arrest  of  the 
contrary  elements.  In  enumeration  on  the  other  hand  we 
have  an  elaborate  process  of  complication  in  which  facts, 
many  of  which  are  old  tho  some  of  them  are  new,  are  grouped 
together  in  such  a  way  as  to  throw  new  light  upon  each 
other,  and  to  form  a  suitable  background  against  which 
other  facts  are  to  be  projected. 

Closely  allied  to  enumeration  is  the  supplying  of  the 
attendant  circumstance.  Sometimes  illustration  consists  in 
cutting  off  psychic  fringes,  sometimes  in  allowing  them  to 
develop  to  their  fullest  extent,  sometimes  in  adding  entirely 
new  fringes.  To  get  a  clear  idea  of  something,  it  is  often 
desirable  to  isolate  certain  groups  of  ideas.  For  example. 
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it  is  sometimes  worth  while  to  attend  to  only  one  set  of 
things  for  a  while  to  the  exclusion  of  certain  concomitants. 
It  might  be  useful  to  select  from  all  the  available  biographies 
what  certain  men  of  a  particular  class  of  genius  were  engaged 
with  at  certain  ages.  It  is  a  capital  exercise  to  make  a  class 
discover  what  was  occupying  the  attention  of  ten  selected 
poets,  or  generals,  or  statesmen  at,  say,  the  age  of  twenty- 
five.  A  particularly  interesting  exercise  is  to  make  the  age 
coincide  with  that  of  the  pupil. 

The  greater  the  number  of  attendant  circumstances 
suggested,  the  greater  the  probability  that  one  of  them  will 
make  the  necessary  connection  between  some  isolated  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
greater  the  number  of  elements,  the  greater  the  chance  of 
distraction.  The  attendant  circumstance  is  valuable  only 
so  long  as  it  retains  its  character  as  attendant  circumstance : 
in  other  words  so  long  as  we  maintain  the  unity  of  the  con¬ 
tinuum  that  we  are  creating.  The  piling  up,  within  certain 
narrow  limits,  of  attendant  circumstances  is  valuable  inas¬ 
much  as  it  makes  use  of  that  peculiarity  that  is  observed  so 
frequently  in  the  spontaneous  memory.  We  are  often 
struck  by  the  unaccountability  of  the  sudden  appearance 
in  consciousness  of  elements  that  appear  to  have  no  business 
there,  and  whose  appearance  can  not  be  referred  to  any  of 
the  ordinary  laws  of  association.  Not  infrequently  careful 
examination  can  explain  these  cases  of  recall,  by  an  un¬ 
conscious  combination  of  two  elements  that  we  find  have 
been  present  in  consciousness  at  approximately  the  same 
time.  Now  since  the  attendant  circumstance  is  by 
hypothesis  connected  with  the  continuum  in  which  it  finds 
a  place,  it  may  be  reasonably  hoped  that  in  its  relation  to 
one  or  other  of  the  elements,  it  may  give  the  mind  a  useful 
suggestion,  even  tho  there  may  be  no  consciousness  of  the 
underlying  relation. 

John  Adams 

University  of  London 


DISCUSSIONS 
GETTING  WOUND  UP 

The.  souls  of  teachers  are  most  sorely  tried  when  cor¬ 
recting  examination  papers.  Then  we  who  have  talked 
and  explained,  and  tried  to  pass  on  our  knowledge  and  our 
pet  enthusiasms  realize  what  a  work  of  Sisyphus  we  are 
trying  to  perform.  Each  paper  that  we  read  reveals  to  us 
some  new  weakness  of  our  own  or  enforces  our  conviction 
of  the  aristocracy  of  learning,  that  many  are  called  but 
few  are  chosen.  There  are  students  who  are  doing  just 
enough  to  pass;  others  who  lack  background  enough  to  do 
good  work ;  others  who  are ,  mentally  deficient,  while  the 
choice  spirits  who  are  capable  and  eager  are  too  often  not 
in  the  majority.  Sometimes  remorse  bores  holes  in  the 
teacher.  Sometimes  he  blames  our  glorious  American 
System  of  a  college  education  for  all,  and  wonders  how  he 
happened  to  get  caught  in  the  cogs  and  why  he  can  do  so 
little  to  set  the  educational  world  aright. 

At  such  times  of  trouble,  disgust,  and  despair  the  memory 
of  summer  vacation  talks  with  a  retired  teacher  have  been 
a  very  pleasant  help  to  me.  He  had  taught  from  the  time 
he  was  sixteen  until  he  was  seventy  almost  continuously, 
except  for  a  few  years  in  the  Dartmouth  medical  school. 
He  began  with  the  district  schools  of  New  Hampshire, 
but  his  last  term  of  service  was  35  years  as  president  of  a 
normal  school  in  Massachusetts.  Now  he  has  retired  to 
the  farm  of  his  boyhood  and  can  view  the  pedagogical  dead 
bodies  and  floating  chariot  wheels  with  a  certain  superior 
detached  air' of  one  who  has  played  the  game  and  knows 
what  it  all  amounts  to.  And  yet  hke  migratory  birds  in 
captivity  which  beat  against  the  bars  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  so  he  feels  his  detachment  from  active  life  most 
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strongly  in  June  and  September.  All  the  same  his  gland  of 
acceptance  which  has  been  acquired  and  developed  with 
the  years  makes  him  accept  with  joy  his  abundant  leisure 
for  reading  and  the  simple  pleasures  of  country  life.  It  is 
a  constant  inspiration  to  have  a  yearly  talk  with  this 
genial,  kindly,  scholarly  old  man,  who  knows  about  it  all, 
and  get  a  new  perspective  and  readjustment  of  my  ideas 
with  regard  to  the  petty  side  of  a  teacher’s  life. 

According  to  him  the  teacher  with  natural  ability,  who 
can  take  wing  and  kindle  the  souls  of  pupils  who  are  worth 
while,  need  never  despair.  So  long  as  a  teacher  can  pre¬ 
tend  or  assume  that  all  his  pupils  are  capable  and  desirous 
of  learning  he  will  meet  with  success.  If  he  hasn’t  one  who 
is  capable  of  responding,  then  it  is  time  for  him  to  look 
for  pastures  new.  It  is  the  expectant  attitude  that  Emerson 
felt  toward  every  stranger.  The  new  comer  might  reveal 
to  him  unknown  worlds  and  untold  mysteries.  Likewise, 
the  new  class  is  a  potential  power  ready  for  the  teacher’s 
moulding.  But  where  we  too  often  make  a  mistake  is  in 
thinking  that  the  imparting  of  a  subject  is  the  whole  aim 
of  teaching.  There  is  more  than  a  half  truth  in  the  old 
proverb  about  the  best  things  being  caught  rather  than 
taught.  “What  did  he  teach  you,’’  some  one  asked  a  man 
who  was  praising  a  favorite  teacher.  “I  don’t  know,’’ 
came  the  reply,  “and  what  do  I  care.  I  knew  him.’’  The 
Indian  when  asked  by  Thoreau  how  he  found  his  way 
thru  the  pathless  woods,  replied  in  a  patient  tone,  “Oh,  I 
can’t  tell  you.’’  And  yet  most  people  would  have  thought 
Thoreau  fit  to  receive  the  message.  Much  more  so  than  the 
pupils  of  a  great  painter  who  replied  to  those  who  wanted 
to  learn  his  art  from  him,  “I  can’t  teach  it  but  if  you  want, 
you  can  come  and  watch.’’ 

Both  the  Indian  and  the  painter  were  in  the  penumbra 
of  teaching.  Anyone  may  be  a  student,  but  not  all  may 
learn.  And  yet  all  may  feel  the  inspiration’  of  contact. 
My  old  friend  early  in  life  had  studied  under  a  famous 
elocutionist  of  the  past  century.  Prof.  Wm.  Russell,  and 
found  in  him  a  true  teacher.  “When  he  lookt  at  me,’’  he 
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says  of  him,  “I  was  raised  up.  It  was  a  contact  like  an 
electric  shock.  He  didn’t  teach  much,  but  he  inspired.” 

It  was  on  the  principle  of  inoculating  with  enthusiasm 
that  my  friend  did  his  abnormally  successful  work  for  so 
many  years  as  head  of  a  normal  school.  “The  normal 
school  must  kindle.  You  can  not  manufacture  teachers. 
I  was  forced  to  keep  a  low  standard  and  allow  to  be  grad¬ 
uated  many  poor  students.  I  knew  the  state  needed  the 
teachers  and  that  it  was  my  duty  to  supply  them.  So  I 
emphasized  the  point  that  these  graduates  had  had  our 
course  and  had  come  in  contact  with  our  inspirational 
sources.  And  I  took  good  care  that  my  faculty  should  be 
unique  in  its  varied  enthusiasms.  I  didn’t  care  so  much 
what  each  man  taught  or  how  he  taught  it,  so  long  as  he 
believed  in  his  subject  himself  and  could  kindle  enthusiasm. 
We  had  one  teacher  who  used  to  sum  up  his  ideas  now  and 
then  in  a  Latin  quotation  and  then  would  smack  his  lips 
and  remark  reverently  that  ‘those  old  Romans  knew  how 
to  talk.’-  Unless  a  teacher  can  generate  that  feeling  he  isn’t 
doing  the  highest  work.  Most  of  us  can  throw  the  pupils 
into  spasms  of  enthusiasm,  but  unless  the  transitory  igni¬ 
tion  becomes  permanent  the  imprint  will  not  endure  thru 
life  and  the  only  things  in  education  that  count  are  those 
that  endure.  In  my  search  for  inspiration  timber  I  tried 
to  get  as  many  kindlers  as  the  board  would  allow  and  the 
school  warrant.  I  hunted  for  varied,  even  eccentric  and 
quarrelsome  elements.  If  I  had  a  man  all  science,  so  that 
it  stewed  right  out  of  him,  I  tried  to  find  a  literary  crank 
to  play  against  him.  Some  of  my  teachers  were  so  out¬ 
landish  that  my  friends  would  occasionally  inquire  how  my 
menagerie  was  getting  along.  As  principal  I  was  keeper 
of  the  menagerie  and  gave  my  charges  as  much  liberty  as 
possible.  On  the  principle  that  ‘he  who  would  kill  must 
first  be  overcome,’  I  selected  men  overcome  with  their  sub¬ 
jects  so  that  they  could  ‘kill’  future  teachers  with  them 
for  a  normal  school  is  only  a  weeder  out  of  those  who  are 
not  fit  to  inspire.” 

There  is  a  spirit  of  free  masonry  among  all  like  thinking 
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men  whether  thoroly  immoral  or  thoroly  spiritual.  It 
was  this  spirit  that  put  my  friend  at  the  head  of  a  normal 
school.  He  had  been  asked  to  appear  before  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  board  of  education  of  which  Phillips  Brooks  was 
then  a  member.  He  modestly  told  the  board  that  he  had 
had  no  experience  in  normal  work  and  had  not  even  a  col¬ 
lege  degree.  “Perhaps  that’s  just  the  very  reason  we 
want  you,’’  broke  in  Phillips  Brooks  in  his  staccato  way 
and  the  rest  of  the  board  nodded  their  heads  like  Chinese 
mandarins. 

And  it  was  not  wholly  by  inspirational  qualities  that  he 
succeeded.  He  knew  the  value  of  community  life  to  a 
teacher  and  how  valuable  are  friendships  with  men  out¬ 
side  of  one’s  profession.  He  was.  the  first  among  normal 
teachers  in  the  early  eighties  to  do  work  along  many  lines 
that  today  are  fixtures  but  that  made  his  school  unique  for 
years.  He  started  a  school  library  for  each  room,  so  that 
the  students  could  have  daily  exercise  in  library  work  and 
always  have  reference  books  close  at  hand.  He  was  one 
of  G.  Stanley  Hall’s  first  helpers  in  child  study.  His 
students  first  were  actual  teaching  apprentices  before  being 
actual  teachers.  His  own  love  for  the  spoken  word  made 
him  institute  “platform  performances’’  where  students 
gave  short  extemporaneous  talks  each  week  before  the 
whole  school.  He  made  his  school  a  true  alma  mater  for 
graduates  by  having  a  graduate  room  where  former  students 
could  have  their  headquarters  while  in  the  city.  How  all 
these  new  ideas  were  worked  out  made  a  most  illuminating 
exhibit  for  the  school  at  the  St.  Louis  fair. 

Such  are  some  of  the  ideas  of  the  man  who  winds  me  up 
every  summer  and  makes  me  fall  in  love  anew  with  my 
profession.  He  knows  at  the  end  of  his  sixty  years  of 
teaching  how  futile  is  much  of  the  task,  how  narrow  is 
education.  You  can  not  put  the  whole  boy  to  school. 
The  dispersing  of  school  is  symbolic  of  education;  there  is 
more  scattering  than  concentration.  We  can  concentrate 
in  our  work  on  only  a  few  things.  When  Socrates  was  asked 
by  his  friends  whether  they  should  bury  or  cremate  him,. 
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he  replied,  “  Do  either  if  you  can  catch  me.”  In  the  elusive 
work  of  education  you  can  not  catch  the  whole  boy;  in  fact 
you  may  be  proud  of  yourself  if  you  can  hold  him  long 
enough  to  impart  to  him  one  or  two  enduring  inspirations. 
But  if  you  do  get  him  then  you  know  what  the  joy  of  teach¬ 
ing  is,  a  joy  that  you  are  willing  to  walk  thru  deserts  dark 
as  night  in  order  to  obtain. 

Frank  R.  Arnold 

Logan,  Utah 


A  QUESTION  OF  HONOR 

Is  a  definite  ‘‘honor  system”  a  necessity  in  a  women’s 
college?  Can  we  not  trust  our  college  girls  in  examinations 
and  in  other  work?  These  are  the  questions  which  are 
being  seriously  considered  in  many  of  the  large  universi¬ 
ties  as  well  as  in  small  institutions.  Investigation  of  the 
methods  of  conduct  of  examinations  in  the  leading  colleges 
for  women  shows  that  many  of  the  large  Eastern  colleges 
do  not  allow  an  examination  to  be  conducted  without  the 
presence  of  an  instructor  as  proctor.  Why  is  this?  Are 
not  women  capable  of  being  trusted  in  examinations  or 
have  these  institutions  not  yet  reached  the  point  of  develop¬ 
ment  where  the  fact  is  recognized  that  an  appeal  to  a 
woman’s  honor  brings  instant  and  instinctive  response? 

Some  of  the  smaller  institutions  have  demonstrated  this 
fact  and  many  of  the  universities  for  men  and  also  co¬ 
educational  institutions  have  been  long  lookt  upon  with 
respect  in  this  particular.  For  twenty  years  a  strong 
factor  in  developing  manliness  and  selfrespect  thruout  the 
student-body,  the  honor  system  at  Princeton  has  reached 
a  success  which  is  remarkable,  is  ideal. 

When  a  student  enters  college,  she  begins  a  new  life,  one 
which  is  new  in  association,  in  method  of  thinking  and  even 
in  ideals.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  surroundings  and 
methods  of  study  should  be  new,  but  why  the  ideals?  The 
ideals  of  right  and  wrong  should  be  fixt  and  definite  if  the 
previous  training  has  been  in  the  right  direction;  and  there 
is  the  weak  point:  the  training  in  the  preparatory  schools. 
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and  indeed  in  the  home,  does  not  always  tend  to  fix  the 
high  and  absolute  standards  of  right  and  wrong  in  the 
minds  of  students  during  the  formative  years.  No  won¬ 
der,  then,  that  the  freshman  in  college  has  many  struggles 
and  hard  lessons  before  she  learns  the  difference  between 
independent,  honest  work  and  cheating.  In  high  schools 
a  student  is  forced  to  “keep  up”  and  to  “get  good  marks” 
by  the  spirit  of  competition  and  by  the  pride  and  demands 
of  parents ;  and  to  do  this  she  often  resorts  to  the  customary 
illegitimate  methods  of  gaining  information.  The  honest 
girl  is  the  goody-goody.  It  is  considered  no  disgrace  to 
use  any  means  to  the  end,  so  long  as  one  is  not  caught. 

What  standard  or  understanding  of  honor  can  such  a 
student  bring  to  college? 

“When  Prof.  A.  puts  us  on  honor  and  leaves  the  room, 
of  course  there  is  no  cheating;  but  everybody  does  it  in 
Prof.  B.’s  classes  for  he  watches  us  like  a  cat.  Wliy  can 
we  not  be  trusted?” 

This  is  the  query  of  the  student.  If  she  is  watched  and 
guarded,  the  instinct  to  “get  ahead  of  the  teacher  ”  awakens, 
but  let  the  professor  put  such  a  young  woman  “on  her 
honor”  to  do  her  work  independently,  and  she  feels  imme¬ 
diate  responsibility  and  does  her  best. 

A  code  of  honor,  and  a  clear  understanding  of  its  mean¬ 
ing  is  the  need.  Absolute  honesty  with  herself  and  with 
all  others — this  is  the  code — a  simple  one  which  leads  to 
the  highest  in  life.  There  is  no  opportunity  with  such  a 
code  for  “ponies,”  “bluffing,”  or  “cribbing.”  As  Prince¬ 
ton  has  proved,  the  best  manhood  is  developed  only  with  a 
keen  sense  of  honor;  so  may  the  colleges  for  women  all 
come  to  believe  that  women  can  be  trusted,  and  that  this 
sense  of  honor  will  help  to  produce  the  highest  type  of 
womanhood. 

|j  The  direct  impetus  to  such  an  awakening  of  the  feeling 

of  honor  or  the  lack  of  it  is  generally  the  shock  of  some 
particular  case  of  cheating.  The  student-body  recognizes 
the  grave  results  of  the  deed  and  the  far-reaching  influence. 
There  is  a  demand  for  a  change  and  an  eager  grasping  of 
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the  fact  that  when  a  woman’s  honor  is  appealed  to,  she  re¬ 
sponds  immediately  and  with  determination.  The  idea 
of  student  government  is  not  complete  and  in  a  perfect 
workable  condition  unless  the  highest  ideal  of  honor  is  the 
guiding  star.  This  has  been  the  experience  in  the  Oxford 
College  for  Women,  Oxford,  Ohio.  Student  government 
was  introduced  thru  the  influence  and  aid  of  the  President, 
Dr.  Jane  Sherzer,  in  1905;  and  the  Self  Government  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  grown  slowly  out  of  the  weakness  of  the  transi¬ 
tion  into  an  admirable  strength.  The  time  came  last  De¬ 
cember  when  the  students  felt  that  they  should  and  were 
able  to  assume  the  full  responsibility  of  the  honorable  con¬ 
duct  of  examinations  and  tests.  The  following  By-Law 
was  therefore  added  to  the  Constitution: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas,  The  Student-body  of  Oxford  College  believes 
that  the  best  womanhood  can  not  be  developed  without 
the  highest  standards  of  honor,  and  whereas  if  one  student 
violates  that  standard,  she  not  only  hurts  her  own  charac¬ 
ter  but  at  the  same  time  works  an  injustice  upon  those  who 
live  up  to  that  standard,  it  is  the  determination  of  the 
student-body  to  live  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  honor 
and  to  punish  violations;  and  we  do  hereby  submit  this 
By-Law  to  the  Constitution  to  the  Faculty  for  ratifica¬ 
tion. 

BY-LAW — THE  HONOR  SYSTEM 

All  members  of  the  Association  shall  observe  and  co¬ 
operate  in  Enforcing  the  following  rules : 

1.  Each  member  of  the  Association  shall  endeavor  to 
live  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  honor  in  all  college  work 
and  activities  and  to  maintain  such  by  her  example  and 
influence. 

2.  The  students  shall  assume  full  responsibility  for  carry¬ 
ing  on,  in  an  honorable  manner,  every  quarterly  test  or  its 
substitute  and  every  examination. 

3.  Students  shall  be  honor-bound  in  taking  such  examina¬ 
tions  and  tests  to  receive  no  help  from  any  source  what¬ 
ever  and  to  give  no  help. 
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4.  Should  there  be  unquestionable  proof  of  dishonesty- 
on  the  part  of  a  student  in  such  examinations  or  tests,  the 
student  or  students  knowing  of  such  dishonesty  shall  be 
honor-bound  to  report  it  to  the  officers  of  the  Student 
Government  Board. 

5.  Penalties. — Dishonesty  on  the  part  of  a  student  in 
such  examinations  and  tests  shall  be  punishable  with: 

(a)  Indefinite  suspension,  but  the  student  may  be  allowed 
to  return  after  a  time  has  elapsed,  the  length  of  which  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Student  Government  Board,  pro¬ 
vided  that  her  attitude  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  Student 
Government  Board  and  to  the  Faculty; 

(b)  the  addition  of  hours  required  for  graduation,  such 
addition  to  be  not  less  than  five,  the  number  of  hours  to 
be  decided  by  the  Student  Government  Board. 

The  Student  Government  Board  shall  have  the  choice 
of  the  above  penalties,  the  President,  the  Dean  and  the 
Faculty  being  considered  as  the  advisory  body. 

6.  Each  student,  in  order  to  make  her  examination, 
quarterly  test  or  its  substitute  valid,  must  write  and  sign 
the  following  pledge  at  the  end  of  such  paper: 

“I  pledge  my  honor  that  I  have  neither  given  nor  re¬ 
ceived  assistance  in  this  examination  or  test.” 

Such  an  awakening  of  true  college  spirit  as  has  been 
manifested  in  Oxford  College  during  the  past  two  years 
is  remarkable  and  shows  not  only  development  of  the  in¬ 
tellect  but  also  of  the  highest  moral  sense. 

May  other  colleges  follow  the  experience  of  this  institu¬ 
tion,  which  has  the  honor  of  being  the  oldest  college  for 
women  in  this  country  granting  the  B.A.  degree;  and  all 
along  the  line  may  we  hear  of  this  moral  awakening  among 
college  women. 

Grace  Edith  MacLean 

Oxford  College  for  Women 
Oxford,  Ohio 


REVIEWS 

Columbia — By  Frederick  Paul  KeppEl.  New  York:  Oxford  University 
Press.  1914.  297  p.  $1.50. 

The  publishers  of  the  American  College  and  University 
Series,  of  which  this  is  the  first  volume,  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated.  They  have  given  to  their  new  undertaking 
the  best  possible  start  in  this  really  capital  little  book  upon 
the  history,  organization,  life  and  influence  of  Columbia 
University  by  Dean  Keppel.  If  the  volumes  that  are  to 
follow  are  treated  in  similar  fashion  and  with  anything  like 
the  same  literary  skill,  the  Series  will  be  an  invaluable  one. 

Almost  all  books  of  this  type  suffer  either  from  the 
excess  of  enthusiasm  for  his  alma  mater  on  the  part  of  the 
author,  or  from  a  formal  and  almost  official  treatment  of 
the  subject.  One  grows  tired  of  hearing  any  college  or 
university,  however  eminent  or  beloved,  referred  to  only  in 
shrieking  superlatives  as  if  there  were  no  other  institution 
comparable  to  it.  In  like  fashion  one  grows  weary  of 
reading  jejune  and  formal  'tables  of  names,  dates,  educa¬ 
tional  machinery  and  statistics  which  make  up  the  bulk 
of  most  so-called  college  and  university  histories.  In 
sharp  contrast  with  all  this.  Dean  Keppel  has  made  a  very 
readable  book,  abounding  in  interesting  allusion,  quotation 
and  anecdote  which  treats  Columbia  as  a  human,  growing 
institution,  with  all  the  weaknesses  and  liabilities  to  err 
which  characterize  that  which  is  human  and  which  grows. 
In  doing  this  he  presents  a  very  vivid  and  at  times  a  fascina¬ 
ting  picture  of  the  active  life  and  labor  of  what  has  become, 
during  the  past  generation,  the  most  noteworthy  body  of 
productive  scholars  in  the  western  world. 

Dean  Keppel  traces  with  sure  touch  and  excellent  sense 
of  proportion  how  Columbia  has  grown  and  developed  since 
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what  may  truly  be  described  as  its  renaissance  in  1857. 
The  early  history  of  the  original  college  was  noteworthy, 
not  only  for  the  liberality  of  its  charter  and  its  severe 
scholarship,  but  for  the  number  of  its  former  students  who 
played  important  and  even  controlling  parts  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
After  the  resignation  of  President  William  Samuel  John¬ 
ston,  the  third  president,  in  1800,  Columbia  College 
slumbered  peacefully  until  the  administration  of  Charles 
King,  the  ninth  president,  who  took  office  in  1849.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  intervening  half  century  Columbia  College  was  in 
New  York,  but  not  genuinely  of  it.  Moreover  the  corpora¬ 
tion  suffered  from  a  poverty  so  wretched  that  only  the 
stoutest  hearts  and  the  clearest  heads  could  have  kept  the 
institution  ahve.  Money  had  to  be  borrowed  at  that 
period  to  pay  the  annual  taxes  and  assessments  on  the  un¬ 
improved  real  estate  which  had  come  to  the  trustees  by 
grant  from  the  State  of  New  York.  When,  as  is  often 
the  case  nowadays,  the  value  of  Columbia’s  endowment 
in  real  estate  is  pointed  to  either  with  jealousy  or  with 
pride,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  increment,  what¬ 
ever  it  is,  was  fully  earned  by  more  than  a  full  half  century 
of  privation,  suffering  and  hardship. 

It  seems  pretty  plain  that  the  renaissance  of  1857  owed 
something  to  the  stimulus  of  President  King,  but  more 
to  the  exceptionally  able  group  of  men  who  were  then  the 
controlling  force  in  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Of  these 
Hamilton  Fish  was  one,  Samuel  B.  Ruggles  was  another, 
William  Betts  was  a  third  and  Henry  J.  Anderson,  who  had 
earlier  served  the  college  as  professor  of  mathematics,  was 
a  fourth.  These  men  and  their  colleagues  outlined  a 
scheme  for  a  genuine  university  development  at  Columbia 
at  a  time  when  Francis  Wayland  and  Chancellor  Tappan 
were  almost  the  only  American  college  officers  who  had  any 
clear  conception  of  what  a  university  was.  At  that  time 
there  were  stirrings  of  life  at  Yale,  but  Harvard  and  Prince¬ 
ton  were  slumbering  peacefully  and  regardless  of  what  was 
taking  place  in  the  world  about  them.  Dean  Keppel 
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shows  just  what  this  university  plan  was  and  in  how  large  a 
part  it  outlined  and  anticipated  the  extraordinary  de¬ 
velopments  that  have  since  taken  place.  He  also  shows 
why  the  plan  failed  of  success.  The  disturbance  caused 
by  the  civil  war  and  its  approach  was  of  course  a  potent 
cause  for  the  failure,  but  public  opinion  both  in  and  out¬ 
side  of  the  college  was  not  yet  ready  for  so  ambitious  and 
so  constructive  a  scheme.  This  is  why  it  fell  to  the  lot  of 
President  Gilman  and  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1875, 
rather  than  to  that  of  President  King  and  Columbia  College 
in  1857,  to  blaze  the  path  of  American  university  develop¬ 
ment. 

Dean  Keppel  pays  a  just  and  merited  tribute  to  the 
greatness  of  President  Barnard  who  succeeded  King  in 
1864.  His  quarter  century  of  service  was  from  one  point 
of  view  a  wandering  in  the  wilderness  of  disappointed  plans 
and  hopes;  from  another,  a  period  of  slow  education  of  his 
immediate  associates  and  of  the  public  which  surrounded 
them;  and  from  a  third,  a  period  of  laying  the  foundations 
for  the  stupendous  superstructure  of  today.  Dean  Keppel 
is  quite  right  in  describing  the  administrations  of  Presidents 
Low  (1890-1901)  and  Butler  (i  901-19 14)  as  constituting 
a  unit  in  the  history  of  the  university’s  development.  He 
might  truly  have  gone  a  little  farther  and  have  included 
the  administration  of  President  Barnard.  It  is  quite  clear 
from  the  story  he  tells  us  that  from  the  inauguration  of 
President  Barnard  in  1864  to  the  present  day,  Columbia 
has  been  pursuing  a  single,  if  sometimes  a  stony  and  a  winding 
path  and  that  it  has  had  before  it  one  fixt  ideal  and  purpose. 
What  that  purpose  is,  we  must  ask  the  reader  to  find  out 
for  himself  from  the  pages  of  Dean  Keppel’s  book. 

Thruout  these  pages  there  are  to  be  found  innumerable 
personal  touches  and  personal  allusions  that  are  highly 
interesting  and  often  important.  In  particular  we  con¬ 
gratulate  Dean  Keppel  upon  his  frankness  and  truthfulness 
in  dealing  with  the  oft  repeated  myth  that  Columbia  is 
overrun  with  European  Jews.  Dean  Keppel  states  the 
facts  as  to  Jewish  students  at  Columbia  explicitly  and 
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clearly,  and  makes  it  plain  how  little  basis  there  is  for 
statements  on  this  point  which  one  hears  constantly 
reiterated.  His  whole  treatment  of  the  question  of  the 
Jewish  student  is  broad,  catholic  and  quite  admirable. 

Not  the  least  valuable  feature  of  this  book  is  the  chapter 
in  which  the  author  traces  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader  just 
what  happens  during  a  single  academic  year  beginning  at 
the  official  opening  of  the  year  on  July  first.  The  facts  as 
he  sets  them  out  in  chronological  order  are  not  only  in¬ 
teresting  in  themselves,  but  they  reveal  a  well  organized 
and  smoothly  running  university  where  academic  freedom 
and  academic  efficiency  prevail  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
where  the  academic  friendships  and  sense  of  institutional 
pride  are  very  strong. 

In  his  last  chapter  Dean  Keppel  ventures  upon  a  more 
difficult  field  of  inquiry  when  he  asks  whether  the  progress 
of  the  past  half  century  is  likely  to  be  continued  and  what  are 
the  factors  which  affect  the  answer  to  this  question.  Here,  of 
course,  one  passes  from  history  and  anecdote  to  speculation. 
Of  one  thing  we  may  feel  reasonably  certain  and  that  is 
that  the  method  of  university  organization  which  prevails 
in  the  United  States,  and  to  which  the  American  uni¬ 
versities  owe  their  commanding  position  in  the  nation,  is 
much  more  likely  to  commend  itself  to  the  universities  of 
Europe  than  the  method  of  organization  which  prevails 
there  is  likely  to  commend  itself  to  the  universities  of  the 
United  States.  Some  persons  who  write  glibly  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  without  really  knowing  how  universities  are  administered 
on  either  continent,  and  who  use  words  rather  than 
ideas,  persist  in  contrasting  the  “monarchical”  administra¬ 
tion  of  American  universities  with  the  “democratic”  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  universities  of  Europe.  One  who 
knows  the  facts  and  who  looks  behind  form  to  realities, 
must  laugh  at  such  a  dictum.  The  greatest  strength  of  the 
American  university  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  has  evolved  an 
agency  and  an  instrument  for  each  aspect  of  its  many-sided 
life.  One  of  its  constituent  elements  has  responsibility  for 
the  care  of  the  corporate  funds,  for  their  investment  and 
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protection,  and  for  the  judicious  apportionment  of  the  in¬ 
come  among  the  various  purposes  for  which  it  is  solicited. 
Another  is  charged  with  studying  and  representing  the 
interests  of  the  institution  as  a  whole  and  of  seeing  to  it 
that  no  part  exalts  itself  unduly  at  the  expense  of  another 
or  permits  its  own  immediate  interests  to  over-shadow  the 
good  of  the  university  in  general.  Yet  others  direct  re¬ 
search,  carry  on  instruction,  classify  and  care  for  books, 
oversee  and  direct  museums  and  laboratories,  while  still 
others  who  are  sometimes  thought  of  merely  as  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water  are  an  essential  part  of  the 
smooth  running  of  a  great  educational  organism.  Whether 
constructive  and  continuing  progress  is  vouchsafed  for  any 
such  organism  must  depend  upon  whether  all  of  its  parts 
are  able  to  work  together  harmoniously  and  effectively, 
each  discharging  its  own  function  for  the  benefit  of  the 
others,  and  upon  whether  added  financial  support  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  to  sustain  the  growing  and  increasingly  complex 
fife  of  such  an  organism. 

A  study  of  the  statistics  with  which  Dean  Keppel  con¬ 
cludes  his  book  would  seem  to  indicate  that  while  Columbia 
University  commands  total  resources  of  about  $55,000,000, 
and  an  income  of  something  over  $3,000,000,  just  about 
twice  that  income  is  needed  to  care  properly  and  adequately 
for  what  has  been  already  undertaken  and  is  planned. 
Since  several  other  American  institutions  of  higher  learning 
are  in  a  similar  plight,  it  is  plain  that  there  is  yet  very  much 
to  be  done  by  way  of  providing  adequate  support  for  higher 
instruction  and  research  in  the  United  States. 

We  congratulate  Dean  Keppel  upon  this  really  excellent 
book  descriptive  of  his  alma  mater,  and  the  best  that  we  can 
hope  for  the  Series  which  it  introduces  is  that  the  volumes 
to  follow  will  treat  their  several  subjects  with  as  much 
adequacy  and  human  interest. 


Our  national  backwardness  in  Spanish  will  need  a  power¬ 
ful  stimulus  wholly  to  overcome  it.  It  is  not  creditable  to 
us  as  a  nation  that  we  know  so  little  of  the  Spanish  language 
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and  literature,  and  that  we  permit  this  lack  of  knowledge 
to  form  a  barrier  to  our  national  intercourse.  For  these 
reasons,  we  welcome  every  new  book  which  will  assist  in 
spreading  a  knowledge  of  Spanish.  The  little  volume  en¬ 
titled  Reading,  writing  and  speaking  Spanish,  by  Margaret 
C.  Dowling,  of  the  Mission  High  School,  San  Francisco, 
is  a  truly  understandable  textbook  for  beginners.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  the  very  best  book  with  which  to  commence  a 
study  of  Spanish.  (New  York:  American  Book  Company, 
1913.  256  p.  75c.) 

An  easily  written  volume  on  the  time  and  personality  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  is  that  bearing  the  title  Queen  Elizabeth, 
by  Gladys  L.  Locke.  The  writer  attempts  nothing  novel, 
but  sets  out  in  a  straightforward  fashion  the  story  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  her  reign.  (Boston:  Sherman,  French  & 
Company,  1913.  295  p.  $1.35.) 

The  pressure  of  the  college  entrance  examination  rules  is 
responsible  for  the  well  made  little  book  entitled  Minimum 
college  requirements  in  English.  It  contains  the  works  which 
are  prescribed  for  study  on  the  part  of  those  entering  Amer¬ 
ican  colleges  for  the  period  1914-19.  (Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1913.  iiop.  75c.) 

The  same  publishers  have  added  to  other  series  known  as 
the  Riverside  essays,  four  little  volumes:  University  sub¬ 
jects,  by  John  Henry  Newsman;  Promoting  good  citizenship, 
by  James  Bryce;  Studies  in  nature  and  literature,  by  John 
Burroughs;  and  The  American  mind  and  American  idealism, 
by  Bliss  Perry.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
1913.  30C.  each.) 

A  practical  little  book  that  reflects  a  real  desire  to  help 
those  teachers  to  whose  lot  it  falls  to  give  instruction  in 
elementary  reading,  is  entitled  Five  messages  to  teachers  of 
primary  reading,  by  Nettie  A.  Sawyer,  formerly  supervisor 
of  elementary  education  in  Seattle.  (Chicago:  Rand, 
McNally  &  Company,  1913.  219  p.  $1.00.) 
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The  series  known  as  Macmillan’s  Pocket  Classics  has  been 
added  to  by  George  Eliot’s  Mill  on  the  floss;  Jane  Austen’s 
Sense  and  sensibility;  Selections  from  Boswell’s  Life  of  John¬ 
son  and  a  selection  of  short  stories  made  by  L.  A.  Pittinger, 
of  Indiana  University.  (New  York;  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  1913.  25c.  each.) 

A  good  reading  book  for  schools,  particularly  for  those 
pupils  who  are  studying  English  History,  is  The  building  of 
the  British  Empire,  by  E.  M.  Richardson.  (London:  G. 
Bell  &  Sons,  1913.  166  p.  is.  6d.) 

President  Baker,  who  is  just  retiring  from  the  University 
of  Colorado  after  a  service  of  genuine  merit  and  distinction, 
has  brought  together  in  a  little  volume  entitled  Educational 
aims  and  civic  needs,  a  number  of  addresses  on  a  number  of 
literary  and  educational  subjects  delivered  from  time  to 
time  on  different  occasions.  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green 
&  Company,  1913.  183  p.  $1.00.) 

Professor  E.  D.  Adams,  of  Stanford  University,  has  pub¬ 
lished  with  the  title  The  power  of  ideals  in  American  history 
his  lectures  delivered  at  Yale  on  the  Dodge  Foundation  for 
Citizenship.  He  deals  with  the  movement  for  nationality, 
with  anti-slavery,  and  with  what  he  calls  manifest  destiny, 
religion  and  democracy.  The  papers  do  not  impress  us 
as  either  profound  or  important,  altho  they  are  agreeably 
written.  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1913.  151  p. 

$1.15-) 

A  book  which  is  intended  for  teachers’  training  classes 
and  normal  schools  is  The  principles  of  education,  by  T. 
Raymont,  vice-principal  of  the  training  department  of 
Goldsmith  College,  University  of  London.  This  new  edi¬ 
tion  shows  no  marked  changes  from  those  that  have  pre¬ 
ceded  it.  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Company, 
1913.  381  p.  $1.41.) 

An  attempt  to  introduce  somewhat  more  accurate  meth¬ 
ods  of  testing  children  in  school  work  is  represented  in  The 
examination  of  school  children,  by  Dr.  William  H.  Pyle,  of 
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the  University  of  Missouri.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
game  is  worth  the  candle.  (New  York;  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1913.  67  p.  50c.) 

An  immense  amount  of  interesting  and  important  infor¬ 
mation  usually  available  concerning  some  of  the  most  ordi¬ 
nary  articles  of  commerce  and  domestic  use,  is  brought  to¬ 
gether  in  the  colume  entitled  Textiles.  The  authors  are 
Miss  Mary  S.  Woolman,  of  Simons  College,  and  Miss  Ellen 
B.  McGowan,  of  Teachers  College.  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1913.  407  p.  $2.00.) 

The  indispensable  Minerva  now  appears  for  the  twenty - 
third  time  with  an  admirable  photogravure  of  Professor 
Harnack  as  frontispiece.  Really  the  only  weak  point  in 
this  excellent  book  is  its  inclusion  of  a  considerable  number 
of  second  and  third  rate  American  institutions  which  have 
by  persistent  and  plaintive  urging  induced  the  editors  to 
include  them  in  what  is  properly  a  Jahrbuch  der  gelehrten 
Welt.  It  would  not  be  easy  for  a  university  administrator 
or  teacher  to  go  thru  the  year  without  frequent  reference  to 
the  immense  mass  of  accurate  and  well-ordered  information 
which  Minerva  contains.  (Strassburg;  Carl  J.  Triibner, 
1914.  1891  p.  M.  10.) 

Mr.  Arthur  H.  Chamberlain,  who  has  for  many  years  been 
a  well-known  figure  in  American  education,  is  thoroly  justi¬ 
fied  in  bringing  together  a  number  of  educational  discussions 
under  the  title  of  Ideals  and  democracy.  They  are  readable 
and  helpful.  (Chicago:  Rand,  McNally  &  Company,  1913, 

173  P  ) 

A  delightful  rendering  of  the  poetics  of  Aristotle  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  Assistant  Professor  Lane  Cooper,  of  Cornell,  in  a 
little  volume  entitled  Aristotle  on  the  art  of  poetry.  (Boston: 
Ginn  &  Company,  1913.  xxix  -f  loi  p.  80c.) 

The  immigrant  invasion  is  the  title  of  a  very  elaborate 
and  instructive  study  of  the  movement  of  the  working-class 
population  toward  America,  by  Frank  J.  Warne.  (New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  1913.  336  p.  $2.50.) 


IX 

NOTES  AND  NEWS 

A  New  and  Ingenious  Every  once  in  a  while  we  feel  impelled  to 
Form  of  Tyranny  invite  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  the 
Educational  Review  to  the  rapid  dis¬ 
appearance  of  personal  liberty  in  the  United  States  and 
to  the  steadily  growing  disposition  to  denounce  as  mis¬ 
demeanors  or  even  as  felonies,  acts  which  are  in  themselves 
quite  innocent  and  frequently  helpful  to  the  public  interest, 
but  which  have  for  one  reason  or  another  incurred  the 
animosity  of  the  present  ruling  classes  in  the  United  States. 

As  everyone  knows,  there  sits  at  Washington  an  im¬ 
portant  public  body  known  as  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  We  print  below  without  farther  comment 
the  terms  of  a  bill  introduced  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  April  i,  1914,  by  the  amazing  and  voluble  senior 
senator  from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  La  Follette.  That  this 
gentleman  is  without  a  sense  of  humor  is  obvious  and  that 
he  thinks  that  it  should  be  made  a  crime  to  speak  to  an 
Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  without  being  first 
spoken  to  by  him,  or  to  forward  a  letter  or  pamphlet  to  the 
office  of  the  Commission,  is  quite  plain.  If  Senator  La 
Follette  were  capable  of  a  joke  we  should  be  disposed  to 
think  that  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  bill  accounted 
for  its  extraordinary  character. 

The  bill  itself  is  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  section  13  of  the  act  “An  act  to 
regulate  commerce,”  approved  February  4,  1887,  as  amended 
by  section  ii  of  the  act  entitled  “An  act  to  create  a  com¬ 
merce  court,”  approved  June  18,  1910,  be,  and  is  hereby, 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

“Every  person  who  attempts  to  influence  the  action 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  any  member 
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thereof  in  making  or  refraining  from  making  any  ruling,  con¬ 
clusion,  finding,  recommendation,  report,  or  order  in  the  de¬ 
termination  of  any  proceeding  pending  before  the  commission 
by  writing  or  sending  to  the  commission  or  any  member 
thereof  any  letter  or  any  written  or  printed  communication, 
circular,  or  paper,  or  by  writing,  or  printing  and  circulating 
or  causing  to  be  printed  and  circulated  any  communication, 
matter,  or  thing  addrest  to  the  commission  or  any  member 
thereof,  or  by  communicating  with  the  commission  or  any 
member  thereof  in  any  other  manner,  with  like  purpose 
and  intent  in  relation  to  such  ruling,  conclusion,  finding, 
recommendation,  report,  order,  or  proceeding  pending 
before  said  commission,  excepting  under  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  commission  governing  its  proceedings 
in  the  orderly  administration  of  the  interstate-commerce 
law  and  the  acts  amendatory  thereof,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $2,000  or  im¬ 
prisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court." 

Lord  Haldane  on  A  few  months  ago  we  called  attention 
Truth  and  History  to  the  important  Presidential  address  de¬ 
livered  at  the  Charleston  meeting  of  the 
American  Historical  Association  by  Professor  William  A. 
Dunning  of  Columbia  University.  By  an  interesting 
coincidence.  Lord  Haldane  who  was  chosen  to  deliver  the 
annual  Creighton  lecture  at  University  College,  London, 
took  for  his  topic  the  same  subject  as  Professor  Dunning, 
namely.  Truth  in  history.  In  approaching  his  subject  Lord 
Haldane  explained  that  the  field  of  the  historian’s  inquiry 
could  not  fairly  be  limited  by  the  personality  of  any  single 
human  being,  nor  could  it  be  wholly  occupied  by  any  mere 
enumeration  of  details  or  chronicle  of  events. 

What,  then,  was  to  be  the  standard  of  truth  for  the 
historian  ?  The  analogy  of  the  artist  who  painted  a  portrait 
might  not  prove  without  significance  for  the  answer  of  the 
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question.  The  great  artist  did  not  put  on  canvas  a  simple 
reproduction  of  the  appearance  of  his  subject  at  a  particular 
moment;  that  was  the  work  of  the  photographer.  Art 
in  the  highest  sense  had  to  disentangle  the  significance  of 
the  whole  from  its  details  and  to  reproduce  it.  The  truth 
of  art  was  a  truth  that  must  be  born  again  of  the  artist’s 
mind.  No  mere  narration  of  details  would  give  the  whole 
that  at  once  dominated  those  details,  and  yet  did  not  exist 
apart  from  them.  The  historian  surely  must  resemble  the 
portrait  painter  rather  than  the  photographer.  The 
historian,  like  the  artist,  was  concerned  with  what  was 
ideal.  He  was  concerned  with  this  just  because  it  was  only 
thru  the  ideal  that  what  had  happened  could  be  lifted  above 
the  particularity  of  the  events  that  obscured  its  meaning. 
The  work  of  the  historian  and  the  artist  seemed  to  be  so 
far  analogous.  Both  were  directed  to  finding  the  true  ex¬ 
pression  of  their  subjects,  and  neither  was  concerned  with 
accidents  of  detail  that  were  fortuitous.  But  the  historian 
was  not  concerned  with  any  single  personality.  His  work 
seemed  rather  to  be  to  display  the  development  of  a  nation 
or  of  a  period  and  to  record  accurately,  and  in  the  light 
of  the  spirit  of  the  nation  or  period,  the  sequence  of  events 
in  which  its  character  had  manifested  itself.  Like  the 
artist,  the  historian  might  omit  many  details.  But  he  did 
not  possess  the  freedom  of  the  artist.  If  he  used  as  com¬ 
plete  liberty  as  the  artist  claimed,  he  was  reckoned  as  be¬ 
longing  to  quite  a  different  profession — that  of  a  writer  of 
historical  romance,  such  as  the  romances  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  But  that  was  not  all.  The  artist  depicted  as  what 
was  characteristic  an  expression  that  might  have  been 
found  only  at  one  moment  in  the  history  of  his  subject. 
The  historian  had  to  present  events  and  their  meaning 
over  a  period  that  was  often  long.  Even  occurrences  that 
seemed  isolated,  like  the  execution  of  Charles  the  First 
or  the  .taking  of  the  Bastille  or  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  had 
to  be  shown  as  culminating  events  in  a  course  of  develop¬ 
ment  which  must  be  recorded  because  apart  from  it  they 
lost  their  significance. 
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The  historian  must  be  able  to  estimate  what  were  the 
true  and  large  characteristics  of  the  age,  and  one  test  of 
his  success  would  be,  as  in  the  case  of  the  artist,  the  test 
of  his  stature.  Could  he  rise  high  enough  to  present  the 
truth  in  what,  almost  as  it  were  by  direct  perception,  they 
seemed  to  recognize  as  a  great  form  of  deep  significance? 
The  historian  who  had  a  whole  period  to  describe  must  be 
more  than  exact;  he  had  to  be  a  lord  over  his  details.  He 
must  marshal  those  details  and  tower  above  them  and  re¬ 
ject  and  select  in  the  light  of  nothing  less  than  the  whole. 
He  must  not  let  his  views  on  that  whole  be  distorted  by 
a  priori  conceptions  that  were  abstract  and  inadequate 
to  the  riches  of  the  facts  of  life.  He  must  frame  his  esti¬ 
mate  after  a  study  of  the  whole  sequence  of  events — of 
those  events  which  threw  light  on  the  conduct  and  char¬ 
acteristics  of  a  nation  in  the  variety  of  phases  in  its  exist¬ 
ence.  It  was  just  there  that  he  was  apt  to  be  beset  by 
obsessions  that  came  from  unconscious  pre-judgments. 
In  every  branch  of  science  just  the  same  difficulty  arose  as 
in  the  case  of  the  historian,  and  facts  were  apt  to  be  dis¬ 
torted  by  preconceived  hypotheses  of  which  the  observer 
was  hardly  conscious.  The  historian  was  bound  to  rec¬ 
ognize  in  the  spirit  of  an  age  something  of  which  he  could 
legitimately  take  account.  It  was  also  the  reason  why  he 
could  never  be  a  mere  recorder  and  why  he  must  always 
be  a  man  of  art  as  well  as  of  science.  For  art  alone  could 
adequately  make  the  idea  of  the  whole  shine  forth  in  the 
particulars  in  which  it  was  immanent,  and  that  was  as  true 
of  the  history  of  a  period  as  it  was  of  a  moment  in  the  life 
of  a  man. 

THE  SELECTION  OF  MATERIAL 

Goethe  told  the  historian  that  he  could  succeed  neither 
in  recovering  the  spirit  of  the  past  nor  in  discovering  its 
letter.  Goethe  was  no  doubt  right  in  his  scepticism  about 
mere  records.  Biographies,  written  at  the  time,  letters, 
and  State  papers  were  their  main  forms.  Biographies 
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were  almost  invariably  colored,  the  selection  of  material 
being  necessarily  dependent  on  the  object  with  which  the 
selection  was  made,  and  that  was  the  biography  of  one  man. 
Whatever  value  the  story  possest  as  portraiture  it  was  by 
no  means  to  be  relied  in  implicitly  for  a  scientific  record 
of  the  facts.  As  to  isolated  letters,  there  again  color  was 
inevitably  present,  while  State  papers  were  written  by 
Ministers  or  diplomatists,  or  more  often  by  their  officials 
under  somewhat  loose  inspiration.  They  embodied  the 
view  of  the  moment  and  their  value  was  mainly  a  passing 
one.  They  might  contain  documents  of  more  than  passing 
value,  but  they  suffered  from  inevitable  because  inherent 
defects.  Ambassadors’  letters  and  the  letters  written  to 
them  were  documents  in  which  the  impressions  of  the 
moment  were  recorded — impressions  which  were  very  often 
evanescent. 

CHANGING  POINTS  OF  VIEW 

In  public  life  the  point  of  view  was  constantly  changing. 
If  a  hundred  years  after  this  an  historian,  desiring  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
or  between  the  former  country  and  France  in  the  beginning 
of  the  20th  century,  were  to  confine  himself  to  the  State 
papers  of  particular  years,  he  would  be  misled.  He  would 
see  little  to  explain  the  rapid  evolution  and  change  that  had 
taken  place  within  a  very  brief  period.  Nor  could  he  ever 
discover  the  traces  of  almost  imperceptible  and  rarely 
recorded  influences  and  incidents  which  had  stimulated 
the  development.  That  was  true  of  the  evolution  of  policy 
at  home  as  well  as  abroad.  Speaking  with  some  knowledge 
of  what  had  gone  on  from  day  to  day  during  the  last  eight 
years  of  the  public  life  of  this  country,  he  said  that  his 
experience  had  imprest  him  with  a  strong  feeling  that  to 
try  to  reconstruct  the  story  from  State  papers  or  news¬ 
paper  accounts  or  letters  or  biographical  sources  would  be  at 
present,  and  must  for  some  time  remain,  a  hopeless  attempt. 
The  materials  so  afforded  must  be  used  at  a  later  period  by 
a  man  who  possest  the  gifts  requisite  for  presenting  the 
narrative  as  that  of  an  organic  whole,  and  that  organic 
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whole  must  in  its  expression  be  born  afresh  in  his  mind. 
It  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  statesmen  were  always 
conscious  of  the  ends  which  they  were  accomplishing.  It 
was  not  by  the  piecing  together  of  mechanical  fragments, 
but  by  a  process  more  akin  to  the  development  of  life  that 
societies  grew  and  were  changed.  There  was  thus  an 
inevitable  element  of  what  seemed  at  first  sight  to  be  un¬ 
reality  in  even  the  best  work  of  historians. 

He  was  unable  to  agree  with  those  who  thought  that 
history  must  be  either  exclusively  a  science  or  exclusively  an 
art.  It  is  a  science  to  the  extent  to  which  what  were  com¬ 
monly  known  as  scientific  methods  were  requisite  for 
accuracy  and  proper  proportion  in  the  details  used  in  the 
presentation.  But  the  presentation  must  always  be  largely 
that  of  an  artist  in  whose  mind  it  was  endowed  with  life 
and  form. 


The  December  issue  of  the  Revue  pedagogique  contains 
a  long  and  highly  laudatory  review  of  the  recent  book  by 
Baron  d’Estournelles  de  Constant,  entitled  Les  Etats  Unis 
d’Amerique.  This  careful  review  makes  an  admirable  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  reading  of  the  book  itself.  Anyone  who 
wishes  to  understand  the  impression  made  upon  a  keen  and 
highly  sympathetic  observer  of  our  American  life  and  man¬ 
ners  will  not  fail  to  read  Baron  d’Estournelles’  book. 
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